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A FORBIDDING REMINDER OF STALINISM 


Neither the officials inherited from the Nationalist re- 
gime in China—whose paper work was mild—nor the ardent 
but inexperienced activist cadres from the -hot-house school 
of Communist administration can cope with the flood of 
directives, rules, regulations, minutes, reports which now 
plague their lives. A great many things the good Com- 
munist considers essential to the education of the younger 
comrades are in consequence being left in the pigeonholes— 
if room can be found for them. 


Some time ago another injunction. was thrown at them. 
“Make Good Use of Time to Speed Up Fulfilment of Plan 
to Study the History of CPSU(B)” blared the headline of 
an editorial in the People’s Daily. The sceptical cadres were 
assured that this fervent tide of study is of enormous value 
and the directive of the CCP was both proper and timely. 
(The editor would not have long survived had he said it was 
both improper and untimely in view of the pressing prac- 

tical needs of the wretched local official obsessed by a thou- 

sand problems and jobs). Chapters 9 to 12 were scheduled 
for study in July last year. All good Communists jumped 
to it with a will, of course. But it so happened that just 
about the same time the faithful had been also directed 
to carry out “on a large scale” the study of the Genera! 
Line of the Party for the Transition Period and of the re- 
solutions introduced into the Party plenary session last 
February by Liu Shao-chi and duly passed, denouncing de- 
viations, empire-building, commandism, conceit and a lot of 
other things Communists do not avoid quite as consistently 
as they should. 


And while they were struggling with the tough terms 
and almost dramatic terminology of this document and get- 
ting it all mixed up with the other, along came the Draft 
Constitution, which they were supposed to know so well 
that at any given moment of day or night they could recite, 
like a good official of the ancient dynasties, the whole con- 
stitution, clause by clause and word for word. Alas, with 
all these theoretical exercises, plus a multitude of jobs that 


would have frightened anybody, the party and Government 
cadres really had no time to study what Stalin did to 
Bucharin or what he and his comrades did to separate the 
peasants from their cattle, crops and lands, or to absorb 
the celebrated intellectual exercises which so delighted the 
hoi polloi in the U.S.8.R. during the delightful years when 
the Old Bolsheviki still thought they were running Russia. 


It became obvious that the study of the chapters and 
relevant documents set for 1953-54 could not be completed 
even by the end of 1954. So the period was extended, and 
now that the Constitution is out of the picture the students 
of Bolshevist history are told to speed up their perusal of 
these secular scriptures. The Peking oracle makes it clear 
that by saying that good use of time should be made, it 
meant that the time for the study of this history “must not 
be intruded upon at random or the progress of its study be 
postponed at random.” Some, alas, never even began to 
study it, and when the other theoretical flood was followed 
by the watery floods, they even forgot about it altogether. 
The hierarchy made a clucking sound about this but, shak- 
ing an admonitory forefinger, warned that in the study of 
theories in future, all places and all men must show com- 
plete evenness and conform with one another step by step. 


Nor was it merely a matter of hare and tortoise. Many 
cadres actually entertained a mistaken view of the values 
of practice and theory. They felt it was more important to 
do the job they were supposed to do in every-day problems 
than to waste their time pondering what Trotzky said of 
Stalin. 

Some cadres forgot that their study of the Constitution 
was scheduled for completion, in accordance with the Five 
Year Plan, on August 1, and as a result they did not start 
or resume consideration of the History according to Stalin 
until Sept. 1. What a waste of time! Just think of the 
many other temporary studies that will be sprung upon the 
arid activist cadre as time goes on! All the more reason, 
therefore, why not a moment, not a second should be lost 
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in the Great Battle of Theory. Even time must be com- 
pressed. The cadre must spend some time every day 
solemnly making a time-table of how he shall spend it. Get 
organised, in other words. He must jot down just how much 
time he can devote to reading, how much to lecturing, how 
much for a pause to reflect and how little to dream of over- 
fulfiiment of all and everything. 


Apart from all this, a suitable change is also called 
for in the method of study. In the study of the History of 
Stalin, the main demand now should rest on the serious 
reading of documents. Attention is also directed to the 
necessity of avoiding discussion and study of “certain partial 
and side issues’’ and so avoid obstructing the overall pro- 
gress. Of course, certain more difficult problems wanting of 
solution are sure to be encountered in the course of study. 
They should be discussed, but. if the discussion ends in no 
solution, there is no harm. They can just be set aside and 
brought up in the sweeter by-and-by for continued research. 
“Such an action,” says this pontiff, “does not imply the 
lowering of the study demand, for certain theoretical pro- 
-blems involving doubts and difficulties can only be solved 
after prolonged study.” 


There is yet another warning after this let-up. Some. 


think that because they had glanced at the General Line of 
the Party they could easily skip over Chapter 10 of Stalin. 
These two things cannot be blended. One is the general 
course mapped out by the CCP Central Committee; the other 
the summation of the experience of the Soviet Union in 
the construction of a Socialist Society. | 


Many cadres have sponged up the words in the works 


but ended without any clear understanding of certain basic .~ 


problems having a bearing on Socialist industrialization. 
There is, indeed, “too much belittlement of theoretical 
studies,’” as those who thought they were about on the level 
were astounded to realise when tested. 


One cool spot in the desert of belittlement was, how- 
ever, discerned. The Ministry of Foreign Trade published 
that very same day a report on its study of Chapter 10, and 
it proclaimed, or confessed, that by this study of Stalin 
many important achievements could be gained in helping 
the cadres to “comprehend the theories of Socialist indus- 
trialization, the arduous and complicated character of the 
enterprise of industrialization, the significance of formulat- 
ing and developing the national economy and the five year 
plan, and the necessity of heightening the vigilance of the 
cadres toward the class struggle and_ strengthening the 
leadership and unity of the party. Consequently the ten- 
dency to lower the significance of the study of this chapter 
is entirely incorrect and without foundation.” 

The onlooker must contemplate with awe and amaze- 
ment the accomplishments of Ford, Rockefeller, the du Ponts, 
Carnegie, and all the modern industrial magnates in ‘the 
U.S. who have built the greatest industrial State ever known 
with about as much theory as a mere child! But this is the 
Communist way, and if they go on like-this for another five 
years their dreams will be smothered in mountains of 
paper. Which will remind everybody but the Marxist of 
the famous saying of the German philosopher of history 


Oswald Spengler, who proclaimed that “the dreary train of 


world improvers has come to the end of its tether leaving 
behind as their monument nothing but mountains of printed 
paper,” and leaving the field free for the Caesars on horse- 

It is not surprising that the Peking hierarchy have had 
to complain about the failure of the Party cadres properly 
to study the Tenth Chapter of the History of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union. The period of the Soviet Re- 
volution covered by Chapter X is one most of them would 
prefer not to know, grim and exciting though it may be. 
It covered the period between 1926 and 1929, beginning 
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with the rise and challenge of the Opposition to Stalin b 
Trotzky, Bukharin, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky and others 
and the final victorious establishment of Stalin’s dictator- 
ship. The period also saw the appalling crisis between 
Government and the peasants following the beginning of 
collectivization. It was accompanied by famine in the 
cities, the hostility of the peasants who refused to sell grain 
and finally Stalin’s desperate decision to strike hard at the 
kulaki despite the unwillingness of the officials in the coun- 
tryside. This in turn led to a purge of officials who were 
accused of an obstructive attitude and the spreading of 


terror among the Party leaders who were opposed to Stalin. 


“He will strangle us,’’ whispered Bukharin to Kamenev. “At 
any given moment he will change his theories in order to 
get rid of someone.’’ Stalin was then called “the Genghiz 
Khan of the General Secretariat.’’ By the end of the period 
the contest for power was over. The kulaki had been dis- 
persed or were dead, in what was virtually a cruel civil war 


in which whole viliages were surrounded by machine-guns 


and cowed or wiped out. Surviving kulaki were deported en 
masse to remote and unpopulated lands of Siberia, and most 
of them killed their cattle and horses. When the drive 
against. the farmers began there were 34 million horses. 
At the next count, in 19338, there were only 16.6 million. 
The slaughter of cattle sheep and goats corresponded. It 
is estimated that the desperate kulaki killed 30 million cattle 
{45% of the whole) and nearly 100 million sheep or goats 
(two-thirds of the whole). Vast tracts’of land went un- 
tilled and famine once more stalked the towns and even the 
steppe. It was a great period for the descriptive powers of 
the historian. It was a period of want, terror and misery 
for all who lived through it, and scmething at least of its 
grimness could not but be reflected in Chapter X. 
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PEKING AND 


the Chinese authorities in planning problems new to this 
generation, save in the larger ports like Shanghai and 
Tientsin and also in Canton. The Party Press have been 
impressing upon all officials concerned the necessity of avoid- 
ing a repetition of what it calls “blind construction,” on 
which there have been so many complaints recently in rela- 
tion to the national construction projects. Most of the in- 
dustrial areas will be built on the foundation of old cities. 
Rational use of the old and of the new must be considered 
in combination. A warning is given in an Official article 
against devoting too great a proportion of State invest- 
ments to workers’ living quarters and public welfare facili- 
ties. ‘‘We must oppose the impractical ideas and methods 
of over-estimating the rate of growth of population and 
blindly building ‘big cities,’”” says the People’s Daily. “The 
existing living quarters and welfare facilities should be 
utilized, personnel should be recruited as far as possible 
locally, except in the case of office employees and techni- 


cians who are specially needed and are transferred from 


other places.” It is admitted that the planning of new in- 
dustrial areas lags behind the requirements of industrial 
construction. 


The tone of the latest discussion is very different from 
that adopted some months ago, which suffered on the one 
hand from grandiose ideas and from Marxist concepts. It 
postulated that ‘‘Socialist city construction differs in nature 
from the capitalist city, which is founded on the cruel ex- 
pleitation of the working class.... In a Socialist city 
every kind of construction is done to serve the interests of 
the labouring people.” It was rather absurd to apply 
Marxist criticism to the old cities of Chinese, which were 
“all built to serve the interests of the ruling class,” who 
were actually ensconced in Peking, too distant to care or to 
decide. It may have been true later on that “all the good 
buildings and roads and modern public amenities were found 
in districts for the rich and privileged people.” But every- 
body travelled on them nevertheless just as in the West 
everybody had equal rights in the water and power mains, in 
the public and private conveniences and in the sewage and 
transport systems! But it is true that the rich and power- 
ful lived in palaces and the poor in hovels—and it has not 
yet changed much either in Moscow or in Peking. 


Certainly the nature of China’s cities needs to be 
changed, and in saying this one thinks less of modern places 
like Shanghai—though more can be and is being done there 
for the housing of workers—than of the primitive cities 
and towns away from the influences of the former Treaty 
Ports, where the foreigner brought his ideas of hygiene, 
sanitation, roads hitherto unknown in the old walled cities. 
The best kind of new housing for the ordinary labouring 
class is to be found still in the Kailan coalfields, built under 
the inspiration and leadership of an able Scottish adminis- 


trator and organiser, who entered the Royal Engineers after 


he had graduated at Edinburgh, became a General Staff 
Officer, and then left the Army to administer the whole min- 
ing area. He helped to break the contract system of labour, 
which the Communists talked about reviving in certain cir- 
cumstances, and arranged to build housing accommodation 
at.the mines not only to keep the miners—mostly peasants 
from Hopei and Shantung—on the spot and wedded to their 
new craft but to enable them to live in comfort with their 
own families. So thousands were housed in these bungalows, 
made strongly and durably of blocks of .local stone and 


NEW 


The construction of new industrial areas has involved 
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CITY PLANNING 


fitted with all the essential ‘mod. cons.” Those: miners 
were better and more solidly housed than any other people 
of the working class in North China, if not in the whole 
country, and if the additional accommodation now being put 
up by the Communists is on the same lines of solidity and 


quality, it will be fine indeed. 


Certainly the new regime are giving their minds to 
this as to other problems and any criticism would be directed 
less at intent than at method. The Peking Government 
organ says that in the five years from 1950 to 1954 the 
State spent a total of over 10,000 million yuan for the 
building of public utilities and the betterment of public 
sanitation. They have done a wonderful job in the capital 
itself—and all honour is due to them for it. They dug out 
and carted away the refuse of a thousand years. But when 
it claims that the State has spent in five years a total of 
over 10,000 million yuan (less than £100,000) it makes 
a pretty poor showing against the total devoured by the 
huge army of soldiers and host of officials; and (to mention 
one of the new-poor capitalist States, the United Kingdom) 
the million and a quarter houses and flats erected in the 
U.K., not to speak of 34,000 buildings for Government 
Departments and 6,340 factories worth £288 million. The 
latter figure, incidentally, is dwarfed by the vast sums an- 
nually spent by U.S. industry in new factories and equip- 
ment. 

Even so, for a country whose Governments for 
centuries spent little or nothing on such amenities it is 
something to admire. But if every town of any size, let 
alone the countless villages were to be rebuilt, given sewage 
and flush systems, parks, modern transport and other faci- 
lities common to the capitalist West but totally unknown 
half a century ago over 99% of China, the People’s Govern- 
ment would be occupied with nothing else (except to gather 
the money for it) for the next half-century! Even now 
most of the improvements that can be claimed relate to 
the cities like Peking, Tientsin, Mukden, Anshan and Shang- 
hai, built in most cases, but influenced in all, by Westerners. 
It is in these places that the workers’ housing, totalling an 
area of five million square meters, has been built. It is 
the barest of beginnings, but how welcome it is indeed! 


Admittedly it is a tremendous job to rebuild China 
in this single department alone, in which respect it is not 
much different except in degree from the task of rebuilding 
Tibet, which has been out of this world for a thousand 
years. China will, as the People’s Daily says, have to expand 
and build many cities. And in Peking they have a city 
worthy of this inspiration. Nobility and decay were to be 
found there side by side, but the debris and detritus of’ 
the ages have been removed. The lovely palaces and walls 
and gates have been made more beautiful and it can be 
made, and probably will become, the finest capital in Asia, 
eclipsing even the spaciousness of New Delhi, with its . 
magnificent State buildings, its grandiose maidan, its lovely 
spoke-like avenues like those of some great wheel, and ‘its 
ornate Princely palaces now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate. There is enough work to be done in this ane 
domain to absorb the energies of generations. 


The main point is that system and discrimination in 
form and taste must be basic. In a Socialist society, as 
for that matter in a capitalist society, the material founda- 
tions are well defined: industry, transport, health, culture 
and education, and administrative organs, and Peking is no 
doubt right in insisting as a general principle that of all 
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| 
these the most important.is industry. The world cannot 
all be built like the administrative Canberras and Washing- 
tons. Development of the cities must therefore ‘¢eorrespond 
with that of industry. 


Apparently many people are unable to comprehend this 
pclicy in China. City planners in relatively small and un- 
important towns set to work and produced marvellous plans 
for the conversion of their primitive surroundings and houses 
into opulent cities with all the - trimmings. Some even 
started on the job without waiting for anything or any- 
body. They pulled down the stinking little houses, widened 
the fifth-rate roads, started building programmes. and wasted 
a large amount of capital. The comrades wanted to trans- 
form their towns with one stroke into ideal Socialist cities. 
In cities that did have some industry they wanted to set 
up new towns and new factories at one and the same time 
and to tackle it all at once. They set their hearts on making 
their plans “look sizable’’ and take on a new look. They 
paid no attention to the existing foundation of the old 
cities and wanted to discard everything old and make 
everything new. They overstretched themselves. Their city 
construction work “had to assume a dispersed look,” and 
additional expense was involved in every kind of municipal 
construction. They meant well. They wanted the living 
conditions of the people on a wholly new basis. But they 
forgot that improvement of livelihood must be founded 
on elevation of production. If all money was spent on 
garden cities the State capital would be drained to the 
detriment of the industrialization programme. City con- 
struction, therefore, must follow a policy which ensures 
the placing of the industrial construction of the country 
in the service of industrialization. Strength must be con- 
centrated on the construction of new industrial cities which 
have important engineering projects to be carried out, some 
of which had no industrial foundation in the past. 


After these come modern cities which already have 
a certain industrial foundation. In these cities, many fac- 
tories will have to be built and expanded. They will be 
second priority. The large, medium and small cities which 
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are of no importance in industrial in ‘tes 


_ five year plan will have to be content with general main- | 


tenance work, though many irrational things will thus be 


left over from the old society, and the requirements of * 


cultural and material life cannot be fulfilled. Even resi- 
dential building in keypoint industrial cities must be limited 
to housing gor workers with a direct bearing on industrial 
production.” The supreme interest of the people at present, 
says the People’s Daily, calls for the realisation of ithe 
Socialist industrialization of the country. Because of this 
strict economy must be practised and cultural and material 
demands be yielded to the far-reaching interest of national 
industrial construction. This spirit must be manifested, it 
says, in all kinds of work, and city construction work 
should in no way be excepted. Comrades in the non- 
favoured cities should therefore refrain from asking the 
State for too much capital for the rebuilding and expansion 
of their cities. Officials and party comrades working in 
the keypoint cities should also understand that they are 
there to minister to industrial construction. They should 
on the one hand cut down and save as much as possible 
in construction expenditure which has no direct bearing 
on production. For the present concentration must be 
effected on the localities where the 141 keypoint engineering 
projects are being carried:out with the help of the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile also the broad masses of the workers 
in the cities and of peasants in the suburb of the new 
industrial cities should also be patient with ‘certain tem- 
porary difficulties” and lend their whole support to Socialist 
industrial construction. 

Two days later the People’s Daily reverted to the same 
topic in its editorial page, but this time it concentrated 


-on the problems presented by the keypoint construction 


projects, mainly the famous 141, under the first five year 
plan. The sites for the new factories and mines have 
been fixed and preliminary designs completed by the Soviet 
experts on China’s behalf. ‘‘Preparatory work on a gigantic 
scale is in progress,’ but from the rest of the article it 
looks as though much less progress has been made in these 
141 projects than is generally supposed. 


PEKING’S VICTORY OVER PRIVATE TRADE 


The mainland Chinese authorities, who recently intro- 
duced rationing of grain, sugar, cooking oil and cotton cloth, 
were apprehensive that the distribution of the cotton ration 
coupons would lead at once to a spate of buying and cause 
greater difficulties still. 
customers to buy only in seasonal instalments, and they have 
now reported from many areas that their advice has been 
largely adopted and many are retaining their coupons for 
the time, being instead of using them all at once. 


The enforcement of rationing coincided with the State 
trading bodies taking over the wholesale and retail trade as 
well. Many of the wholesalers turned to invest their 
funds in such enterprises as textiles, printing and dyeing, 
hotels, cold storage, hardware, shoes and hats. Some of 
them opened retail shops. Cotton piece goods retailers 
were numerous and these were “transformed” according to 
a specified procedure. By the end of September most of 
these undertakings had become “State-capitalist.” In Shang- 
hai, 453 private-operated shops retaining cotton piece goods 
and nine shops retailing cotton piece goods have been con- 
verted into marketing agencies of the State Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth Company, while no fewer than 745 dealers have 
become agents of the State Company. Peking’s assurance 


The officials tried to persuade the’ 


that they have all become “more attentive and efficient” 


now that they have been taken over by the State is hardly 
consistent with the incessant criticism by the Party leaders 
of the defects of State commerce. 


A Shanghai report on the question says that the whole- 
sale market in cotton piece goods has been ‘basically’ (which 
is the current euphemism for only partly) superseded by 
organized State marketing. 


The great majority of the wholesalers have suspended 
business altogether and only about a dozen have turned to 
retail business as agents of the State wholesalers. The 
Government is diverting the capital funds of the many firms 
which have closed down into enterprises “beneficial to the 
national economy and the people’s life,” while State com- 
panies have taken over their stocks. Of the 800 members 
of the staff and workers, some have been given jobs and 
others have been sent to the training class set up by the 
municipal branch of the State cotton company. 


Before the Communist take-over, gold and rice were 
the principal “speculative chips’ in the speculative market 
in Shanghai. In recent years, it is alleged, many of the 
piece goods wholesalers speculated in cotton goods so as to 
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gain excess profit. They have now been foiled. The offi- 
cial news agency has to go back to the uneasy period before 
and just after the take-over, five years ago, to cite actuai 
examples. At the time of the socialization measures, in- 
cluding the formation of State trading concerns, early in 
1950, which dealt “a fatal blow’ to the merchants, fine 
cotton cloth manufactured as far back as 1937 were among 
the goods dumped. They had been hoarded for 13 years. 


Recently, owing to the poor distribution under State 
management, the piece goods had to be fetched by buyers 
who flocked to Shanghai from all parts of the country, in 
contrast with the previous conditions, when dealers took 
the manufactured goods with them and visited the markets 
all over the country. Measures had to be taken as a result 
against speculative activities by the merchants in Shanghai, 
and the piece goods exchange was set up in September 1951, 
which sold goods at fixed prices and offered priority to 
retailers in Shanghai. 


The merchants then “resorted to black market deal- 
ings” which at one time were six times greater than those 
on the exchange. Then, in January 1951 the Government 
implemented consolidated purchase of cotton yarn and the 
State trade enterprises enlarged step by step the re- 
processing and contractual marketing activities of the private 
dyeing and weaving enterprises. By the end of 1952, the 
volume of cotton piece goods in the wholesale market in 
Shanghai was reduced. In spite of the “5-anti” campaign 
which terrorised the bourgeoisie in Shanghai, some of the 
merchants continued to carry out “speculative activities” 
(i.e., trading) and in the first half of 1953, by various means, 
they developed a buying spree. Knitted goods also had a 
good market at that time, and some of the merchants adleed 


the cotton mills to process knitted goods at prices 50% 


higher than the charges of the State trading enterprises. 
Cotton piece goods wholesalers from other places also rushed 
to buy goods from the private cotton cloth dyeing and 
weaving mills and wholesalers in Shanghai. Forward pro- 
missory notes played a premnent part in this expansion of 
“Bourgeois trade.” 


In the second half of 1953 the State trade enterprises 
improved the transport and distribution of piece goods to 
various places “in a planned manner.” Merchants in Shang- 
hai were still refusing to be beaten, and “carried out pur- 
chases through cheating and unscrupulous marketing,” thus 
sabotaging the State supply plan. Some merchants sold 
their goods to outport merchants, as soon as they bought 
the goods from the State trading enterprises, thereby gaining 
20% in profit by the transaction. At the same time, many of 
the brisk selling cotton piece goods were controlled by 
the State trade enterprises, but some of the merchants 
marketed the cotton piece goods of other brands to imitate 
such cotton piece goods, or even sold “piece goods of low 
quality which could not be used to make clothes.” By 
October, 1953, the cotton piece goods produced by the 
private mills in Shanghai were wholly processed and mar- 
keted by the State trade enterprises. Thereupon, the mer- 
chants turned to speculative business in corduroys among 
the handicraft cloth-weaving mills, the goods resources of 
which were not controlled by the State trade enterprises. 
They not only raised prices, but also sold: cotton corduroy 
as cotton knitted goods. 


Now the State purchase and marketing of cotton piece 
goods has been implemented; the production of piece goods 
has been controlled by the State enterprises; wholesalers have 
been prohibited; retailers have established business relations 
with the State company; and the black market has been 
eliminated. 


Up to the end of 1953, the State trade enterprises set 
up 17,000 units in the cities and industrial and mining areas. 
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Since 1954, the State enterprises have broadly set up addi- 
tional general goods and food companies in the capital con- 
struction work sites and industrial and mining areas in Liao- 
ning, Heilungkiang, Szechuan, Yunnan, Hupeh and Shensi 
provinces. Now the network of State trading enterprises had 
been extended throughout China. During the first quarter of 
1954, the industrial goods processed, manufactured and mar- 
keted by the State trading enterprises in the leading cities 


constituted over 88% of the production value of the private- 


operated giant industries. The products of the locally State- 
operated factories have been largely marketed by the State 
trading enterprises. 


This year, farm products purchased by the State enter- 
prises have been greater in volume and more in variety than 
in past years. In 1952 industrialists and merchants put 
up another fight against the ever-increasing inroads of the 
Communist State. They instituted a boycott of State 
processing and manufacturing orders in the hope of shaking 
off the domination of the state trading enterprises. The 
two “anti’’ campaigns carried out by the activists and hood- 


lums thwarted them. By the summer of 1954 the whole- 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


The Governor’s Return—H.E. the Governor and Lady 
Grantham returned to Hongkong after a short Home ieave 
and the Governor’s lecture tour in the US. Bad weather 
delayed the arrival and their plane circled over HK for 
nearly an hour before the landing. The impression which 
the Governor carried back from America was the great re- 
gret of Americans, almost their feeling of dismay, at the 
lack of harmony between America and China at this junc- 
ture. “In practically every place where I spoke,’ the 
- Governor said, “the hall was filled to capacity and I was as- 
sured on a number of occasions that it was the greatest 
turn out they had had for the past 12 months or the past 
two years. They did not come to hear Sir Alexander 
Grantham, they had come to hear something about Hong- 
If only it could be realised in China what a 
great fund of good feeling there is towards the people of 
China in America! If only that could be realised it is pos- 
- gible that tension might be eased a little bit and more har- 
mony restored in this part of the world. But this is by 
the way, and also possibly none of my _ business.”’ An 
editorial said that his lectures in America were “‘beyond the 
line of duty’’ and a labour of love typical of the Governor’s 
devotion to the interests of the Colony. 


Typhoon & Weather—Typhoon Pamela brought an ad- 
ditional 290 million gallons of water to the reservoirs within 
the first 24 hours. But this represented only twelve days’ 
supply at the current rate of consumption. The rains after 
Pamela had merely removed any immediate danger of 
another reduction of supply hours. Typhoon Ruby brought 
a few gusts of wind but little water and diminished both in 
speed and intensity as it slowly passed an area 200 miles 
to the Southeast of Hongkong. With Typhoon Sally centred 
240 miles east of Manila, temperature in HK _ suddenly 
dropped by more than 12 degrees last Wednesday. On 
Thursday the temperature in HK dropped to 58.9 degrees 
Fahrenheit and Sally changed its course to the northeast. 
The delayed Autumn has arrived! 


Funeral & Cemetery—The funeral of the late Mr. 
Charles Herbert Arnhold, Managing Director of Arnhold 
Trading Company Limited, took place last week at the 
Colonial Cemetery, Happy Valley. Mr. Arnhold is survived 
by his son, Mr. Philip Arnhold of Hongkong and his. daughter, 
Mrs. T. C. Meyrick of Fareham, Hants, England. Not far 
away from the Colonial Cemetery, the mosque in the 
Mohammedan Cemetery is being demolished and a new 
cement concrete building will be erected on the corner op- 
posite the monument. The cost of the new construction will 
be more than $90,000. 


Road Building Projects—A new bridge will be built at 
Tsun Wan near the Police Station to replace the existing 


sale trade of the State trading enterprises had reached 
80% of all such trade, while the retail trade reached 50%. 
Instead of depending upon the private wholesalers and 
producers to supply them with goods as in the past, the 
private retailers were forced to depend upon the State 
enterprises and co-operatives for their supplies. The State 
monopoly of trade has gradually expanded and the Reds are 
positively and steadily carrying out the “Socialist trans- 
formation”’ of the private trade enterprises, while as usual 
in Communist countries, there is less and less to buy at 
higher and higher prices! 


HK Council! of Social Service. 


one. The first phase consists of the construction of half the 
width on the seaward side of the existing bridge. When this 
is completed, the existing bridge will be demolished and the 
second portion started. The bridge, which will be twice as 
wide as the present one, will have a full-width carriageway 
and two footpaths. The general appearance of the junction 
of Causeway Bay Road, Yee Wo Street, Leighton Road and 
Tung Lo Wan Road will be improved to stream-line the flow 
of vehicular and pedestrian traffic passing through this busy 
sector. The main feature of the scheme will be the con- 
struction of a roundabout in the centre of the junction. 


However, certain diversions of traffic would be necessary 


during the construction and will inevitably lead to some 
temporary inconvenience to vehicle drivers and pedestrians. 
The tram tracks will be re-aligned and the new lines will 
run through the roundabout. 


New Coach for the Railway—The Kowloon-Canton Rail- 
way authorities announced that a new train, with coaches 
designed to conform with those in China, would probably be 
put into service by January next year. One of the new 
coaches, a third class type, arrived recently from England. 
This coach, constructed essentially in steel and aluminium 
alloy, is one of the 19 coaches ordered some eight years 
ago by the Railway from the Cravens Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Company Limited of Sheffield, Yorkshire. They are 


all designed to conform with the measurements of trains 


in China so that they might in the future run as a through- 
train between Hongkong and Canton. 


Social Welfare Exhibition—The opening of the Social 
Welfare Exhibition marked the seventh anniversary of the 
establishment of the Social Welfare Office. The Exhibition 
was jointly organised by the Social Welfare Office and the 
As well as being generaily 
informative to the public, the Exhibition demonstrates the 
preventive and remedial work already being carried out in 
HK. The HK Council of Social Service to which Govern- 
ment makes a subvention, consists of the representatives 
of 27 voluntary organisations. Some of the voluntary 
agencies have been serving the community for generations 
iong before Government entered the field of welfare work. 

Real Estate Investment in Shanghai—At a recent an- 
nual general meeting in HK, Chairman F. W. Weatherly of 
the Anglo-French Land Investment Company in Shanghai 
told the shareholders in HK that nothing could be expected 
from the company’s assets in Shanghai. Rents from large 
blocks of properties are no longer collected by the company 
but by a Government-sponsored body. Furthermore, the 
company had been asked to repair the properties at an esti- 
mated cost of over 2,000 million People’s Yuan (about 
HK$500,000) and as the company had no funds to carry out 
the repairs, it was recently fined 300 million People’s Yuan. 
The representatives of the company in Shanghai are now 
negotiating to transfer the assets and liabilities to a Govern- 
ment-sponsored company. If this negotiation is successful, 


an extraordinary general meeting will be called to wind up 


the company. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


Conditions in local enamelled hollow-ware factories 
during July/Sept. this year, which appear to be enjoying a 
boom, were one of the main interests of the Labour Office. 
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As with most boom industries, according to the Commis-. 
sioner of Labour, production was increased at the expense 
of working conditions and health and safety provisions. There 
were many cases of illegal extension of buildings to house 
additional furnaces and erection of cheap temporary struc- 
tures. In addition to the deterioration of many registered 
enamelware factories, there were many illegal factories, 
particularly in Tsun Wan. Swift action was taken by the 
authorities to keep registered factories in a reasonably satis- 
factory state and to reduce the number of squatter type 
enamel factories. Nevertheless, some proprietors would 
rather face frequent prosecutions and fines than put their 
houses in order. 


In spite of a record number of closures, i.e. voluntary 
closures and surrender of registration certificates, refusal 
of registration and closure of illegal premises (the total 
has increased from 67 in the third quarter of 1953 to 108 
for this quarter), the general level of employment remain- 
ed steady. Returns for the quarter ended June 30 showed 
an overall increase in employment in registered and record- 
ed factories and workshops from 106,291 to 108,474. Food 
manufacture, cotton spinning and metalware manufacture 
were up by 800, 500 and 700 respectively to offset the reduc- 
tions of 700 in weaving and 700 in shipbuilding and re- 
pairing. During the period, enamelled hollow-ware, hand 
torch manufacture, glass ware, plastic ware, rubber shoes, 
vacuum flasks and cotton spinning were in full production 
and took up the slack caused by under-employment in fac- 
tories manufacturing leather shoes, matches, slab sugar, rat- 
tanware, knitted goods, piece goods and cleaning and grad- 
ing feathers. | 


_A total of 4,087 inspections were made during the 
period. Of these, 667-were investigations of accidents and 


cases involving compensation, 214 in connection with visits 


to young persons in industry, 132 in connection with night 
visits to industrial premises and the remainder in connection 
with enquiries and the enforcement of safety, health and 
welfare provisions. A total of 520 accidents, involving 523 
persons were reported and investigated during the quarter. 
Of these 346 occurred in factories and workshops. In all 


there were 17 fatalities, three of them in factories and 
workshops. 


During the three months under review a total of 115 
applications for registration were received. The number is 
seven more than the quarterly average for 1953 and 15 more 
than the quarterly average for the past three years. 
Seventy-four registration certificates were issued and 35 
were surrendered for cancellation. Sixteen applications for 


_ registration were refused and the premises closed down. 


The authorities also closed down 57 unregistered factories 
and we@kshops operating in unsuitable buildings. At the 
end of September there were 1,752 factories and workshops 
registered with the Department, with another 538 applica- 


tions under consideration. 


HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 


The number of international air movements regi 
at Kai Tak Airport during the July-September Seed eed 
an increase over the previous quarter. There was no signi- 
A 
of 1,608 aircraft, 28,684 passengers, 161,845 kilos of pt. 
ana 561,811 kilos of freight were handled at the airport. 
Local civil movements, including commercial aircraft on local 
flights, totalled 1,098, an increase of 152 over the previous 
quarter. In July, conditions were generally good for flying 
and there was no diversion of aircraft. In the early part of 


- August there were five diversions; most of which occurred 


on August 5 when a small tropical storm developed south 
of Hongkong. All flying was stopped on August 29 because 
of typhoon “Ida” ,which brought winds of gale force. Fly- 
ing conditions during September were generally good. A 
total of 116 controlled descents through Riana were carried 
out by Approach Control, and a total of 86 instrument pro- 
ea let-downs were carried out by civil and military air- 
craft. 
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There were seven accidents during the quarter. The 
first occurred on July 4 when a Stinson aircraft of the 
Far East Flying Training School collided with a sodium light 
while taxying. There were no casualties and the damage 
was slight. On July 18 a Harvard of the Hongkong Auxi- 


-liary Air Force crashed into the sea in the vicinity of Cheung 


Chau Island. Two occupants were killed. A Royal Air 
Force Sunderland, which had alighted in an attempt to pick 
up survivors of the crash, was damaged and sank without 
casualties. A Cathay Pacific Airways DC-4 airliner was 
shot down into the sea off the coast of Hainan Island on 
July 23. Eight survivors were picked up by a United States 
Navy aircraft and brought to HK. Another accident oc- 
curred cn July 28 when an RAF Hastings aircraft overran 
the runway and collided with a small hangar. There were 
no casualties and the aircraft was not seriously damaged. 
On August 26, an RAF Hornet crashed into the sea in the 
vicinity of Waglan Island. The pilot was killed. Search 
and rescue facilities were alerted on seven occasions. RAF 
and civil aircraft from Hongkong, four aircraft from. Clark 
Field and a Privateer from Tourane participated in the 
search for the survivors of the CPA Skymaster shot down 
off the coast of Hainan. 


Civil Aviation officials from Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark arrived in the Colony on July 20 and arranged with 
representatives of the Department of Civil Aviation for 
Scandinavian Airlines System’s landing rights in Hongkong. 
An Air India International Constellation arrived in Hong- 
kong on July 27 on a proving flight. The ‘airline’s Far 
Eastern service was inaugurated on August 15. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines announced on August 4 the extension 
cf their weekly flight, which normally terminates at Tokyo, to 
Hongkong. 


HK FIRE BRIGADE 


The estimated monetary loss from the 506 fires during 
the past year totalled more than $6.5 million, according to 
Government report for 1953/54 financial year. In addi- 
tion to these fires, the HK Fire Brigade responded to 67 
calls related to landslides, house collapse and other acci- 
dents. A total number of 31 deaths and 130 injuries re- 
sulted from these fires and accidents. Careless handling 
and negligent use of inflammable liquids were still by far 
the most common causes of fires. The indiscriminate dis- 
carding of cigarette ends and children playing with matches 
also caused a large number of house fires. Many fires were 
caused by the negligent use of electrical appliances and 
short circuiting of unprotected and faulty wiring. 


There were 50 outbreaks of fire in squatter areas in 
the Colony. The most serious of all was the disastrous 
fire on Christmas night in 1953. The fire stretched out 
under a strong variable wind and involved the Pak Tin, Shek 
Kip Mei and Wor Chai Villages in Kowloon. Squatter fires 
are difficult to control in view of the flimsy materials used 
in the construction of the huts and the lack of fire-breaks 
in these areas. However, as a result of constant lectures 
given by officers of the Brigade and the effort of the Squatter 
Resettlement Squads, the squatters have become more “fire- 
minded” and on many occasions an outbreak was checked 
in its incipient stage and the damage kept to the minimum. 
The Brigade was called out to 13° fires on ships and also 
on two occasions to render assistance in aircraft crash 
fires. 


The overall strength of the Brigade on March 31, 1954 
consisted of 548 officers and other ranks. The strength of 
the Auxiliary Fire Service by the end of the year was 713. 
The radio telephone network, consisting of two fixed main 
stations, six mobile units and eight pack sets, was put into 
service during the year. Its value has been proved at large 
fires and squatter area fires where communication by other 
means is difficult. 


- Due to the water restrictions, owners or occupiers of 
buildings with private fire service installations fed by street 
mains were advised to provide roof storage tanks. These 


| 
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are supplied by well water and usually have a capacity of 
2,000 gallons which ensures that water is always available 
for dealing with fires at their incipient stages. 


Ambulance calls totalled over 25,000 and the number ....-- 
of patients carried was over 30,000. 


HONGKONG IN’ HISTORY 


The Hongkong Government Public Relations Office have 
recently produced a booklet on Hongkong which gives very 


useful information on. this territory. Sir Alexander TES | | Sto. 
Grantham, the Colony’s Governor, introducing it stated inter me not 
alia: rest 
The barren rock on which the Colony was established has | siza 
become both home and source of livelihood for more than eeseeeeeeeeeeeee eecoeceeeee eo on : 
23 million people. Since 1945, Hongkong’s development has e hav 
been phenomenal—it has not only regained its position as : spe 
one of the world’s greatest entrepots but has begun manu- ‘ ing 
facture of a wide variety of products. With a population e ber 
more than doubled by influx from the China mainland it has * hig! 
achieved a big programme of domestic and commercial ’ | 
building, and is developing social welfare, medical and educa- ne ger 
tional services. The harbour is the basic origin of the 
Colony, on which its prosperity was founded; the fine modern a COMPANY a ED. re 
buildings are evidence of that prosperity. Despite adjacent ° vie 
tensions, Hongkong still enjoys peace and a degree of pro- ESTABLISHED 1841 ° of 
sperity. Merchants, traders, manufacturers and workers of ° pat 
every race and creed can go about their daily affairs in free- ° 
_ dom and security, confident in the stability provided by Bri- i. 
tish rule and British justice. | in for 
On Hongkong in history the official publication has this | e dec 
to say: Hongkong is a British Colony and as such is within e be 


the British Commonwealth of Nations. While it would be . 

sheer nonsense to pretend that Britain acquired Hongkong » 

from altruistic motives, any suggestion of a great Power e 

seizing a bit of foreign territory in order to exploit the ® 

native population is equally absurd. Indeed, the history of ®° 

Hongkong as a city and a centre of civilization did not begin 

. 


e EXPORTERS 


e SHIPPING 


until the little rocky island was occupied in 1841. This 
island, a bare 32 square miles in area, and separated by a 
narrow stretch of water from the barren hills of the China 
mainland, was in 1841 the home of only a few hundred poor 
farmers, fishermen, stonecutters and pirates. Britain cer- 
tainly got what she was seeking—a base from which British 
merchants could carry on trade with South China under the 
protection of the British flag. She also got what turned out 
to be the outermost link in that great strategic chain which 
for so long has guarded the eastern sea-route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. British interests have cer- 
tainly prospered; but much of the profit has been ploughed 
back into the Colony and the amazing place that is modern 

_ Hongkong has been built in little over one hundred years by 
‘British and Chinese co-operation; the British residents rarely 
exceeding 20,000 in number. The Chinese also have pro- 
spered and have been given every encouragement to do so. 
Today, the plain fact is that 24 million Chinese live in Hong- 
kong because they want to be there. 


Like Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, 
most of them have recognized that in Hongkong “there was 
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orderly calm.” Nor has Dr. Sun been the only Chinese. to 


| 80 
wonder “how it was that foreigners, that Englishmen, could Associated with: | al 
do such things ... with the barren rock of Hongkong, | 
within seventy or eighty years, while China, in 4,000 years, GILMAN & “9 (U.K.) LTD., in 

¢ had no place like Hongkong.” | | | London | | gy 
In 1841 Britain had already been trading with South GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD., | tk 

China for over 200 years, the centre of trade being the great Durban and Johannesburg ee 
city of Canton, some 80 miles up the Pearl River. But since Be... 

the Manchu rulers of China had nothing but contempt for 
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By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


The Economic Climate 


The elections are over. Seemingly operators on the 
Stock Exchange are re-assured by the results, which—while 
not exactly favoring capitalists—have brought about milder 
results than was anticipated. The democrats have now a 


sizable majority in the House of Representatives and are 


on about an even keel in the Senate. But final results could 
have been a good deal worse in the eyes of investors and 
speculators. Actually these two groups are jubilant, greet- 
ing election results with a burst of enthusiasm. By Novem- 


‘ ber 11 industrial averages in New. York reached the 25-year 


high of 375, while the rails were at 128. 


Unquestionably these spearheads appear to be dan- 
gerously high, inviting a sizable reaction. Prevailing op- 
timism is ascribed to very good year-end results, extra 
dividends and_ stock-splits. On the other ‘hand, interest 
yields on the basis of dividends paid are in the majority 
of cases getting low as such, and particularly when com- 
pared with yields from bonds. 


While the election results did not represent a mandate 
for a socialist state, and while the country did not swing 
decisively to the left, it seems that eventual changes will 
be in the direction of benefiting low income consumers 
rather than investors or big business. There will probably 
be more talk of inflation, but little prospect of it. Govern- 
ment stimulants will continue, as for instance very easy 
credit, home construction, stockpiling and road construction. 
The Administration will meet strong support in its foreign 


‘aid programme, and concerns with wide foreign interests 


should prosper. Defense spending is likely to continue in 
pretty much the current measure. In a final analysis earn- 
ings and dividends will be the main influences on stocks, 
much more than Democrats and Republicans. 


As regards current symptoms steel offers a favorable 
aspect. In the third November week steel mills are working 
at over 77% of capacity, largely due to demand from auto- 
mobile manufacturers; the latter pin great hopes to their 


new models which will appear on the road before the end 


of November. TV sets are at a record level in retail sales, 
actually 12% higher than a year ago. Paper board output 
runs about 6% above a year ago. On the other hand, farm 
buying power remains low. Consumption of cigarettes is 
3% below a year ago. 


Of much importance for this country’s economy is 
spending on capital goods. Prospects for this are very good, 
even as far ahead as 1956. In 1955 industry in USA plans 
to spend $20.7 billion on new plants and equipment, 
i.e. about 5% less than in 1954. Spending money on new 
factories, or enlargements, signifies new production and 
additional employment. New capital goods created are the 
source of future production, create future needs for servicing 
and maintenance and also make possible gains in produc- 
tivity and higher standards of living. The moderate decline 
in spending on capital goods in 1955 and 1956 is not a 
symptom of weakness; it will not witness anything like 
the boom-or-bust pattern in capital spending before world 
war II. This moderation really is a sign of strength, spring- 
ing from the conviction that enlargement of existing facili- 
ties is in conformity with actual needs. 


Steel Stocks 


Amidst the recession which prevailed during the first 


half of 1954 steel mills in this country have suffered con- 


siderably. While in good periods of 1952 and 1953 the 
steel industry of this country worked at over 100% of 
capacity, the first semester of 1954 witnessed as low as 
63% of capacity. As a direct consequence all steel fac- 
tories recorded lower net profits. However, current acti- 
vities vouchsafe much better results. In view of the world 
importance of steel, and the high rank which this industry 


_ justly claims in America, it will be of interest to analyse 


prospects on the basis of what is now discernible. Stock 
Exchange operators were quick in recognizing the excellent 
prospects faced by the American steel industry. They 
bought at a time when factories were not overwhelmed with 
new orders; and they proved right. , 


In their recent weekly circular the New York firm 
of stockbrokers, Hemphill Noyes & Co., under the signature 
of Malcolm de Sieyes, takes a new look at the position of 


the U.S.A. steel industry and finds that steel shares behaved 


22% better (so far in 1954) than the rest of the combined 
list. 


It now seems that the ingot production for the entire 
year 1954 will be approximately 86.5 million tons. This 
would represent a decline of about 22% from the 111.8 
million tons produced in 1953. During the first quarter of 
1954 production aggregated 22.3 million tons; in the second 
quarter 21.8 million tons were turned out; the third quarter 
is estimated to have produced 20.4 million tons, while in 
the last quarter 22 million tons are expected to be re- 
corded. 


The results of 1954 indicate clearly that the steel in- 
dustry, given a firm structure of prices, can operate pro- 
fitably at 70% of capacity. Not only have prices been firm 
in 1954, but these were advanced around mid-year. Profits 
will be somewhat lower, mainly because factories are fol- 
lowing a policy of heavy accelerated amortization charges. 
It is expected that dividends will be maintained at the 
regular rates, and in some instances extras are possible. 


Considering that the steel industry is a cyclical in- 
dustry, shares in steel concerns have not been generally 
considered suitable for high grade conservative investment. 
The group is confronted with very heavy overhead, a huge 
investment in plants and large prior charges. Also in the 
past the industry has tended to increase more rapidly than 
the population of the country... For example, during the 
period from 1932 to the beginning of 1954, ingot capacity 
was up 58%, while population only increased 28%. Just in 
a short period from the end of 1945 to the beginning of 


1954, ingot capacity has gone up from 91.9 million tons per 


annum to 124.8 million tons, an increase of 36%. These 
figures are somewhat distorted, however, because the un- 
precedented demand for steel since the close of world war II 
has made it impossible for the steel companies to retire some 
of their older and less efficient equipment. It has been 
variously estimated that between 10 and 20 million tons of 
present-day capacity is obsolete and could be retired. The 
industry, aside from strike interruptions and a relatively 
moderate and brief turn-down in 1949, operated at virtual 
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capacity, throughout the post world war II years until the 
fourth quarter of 1953. 


Volume is a prime requisite for profits in the steel 


industry and competition is basically centered around price, 
for there is little to choose between the steel produced by 
one company and another. Most steel companies that are 
strategically located relative to their markets are in a 
superior position insofar as competition is concerned. 
Through the years there has been a change in the types of 
steel sold. The steels going into consumer durable goods 
have become increasingly important and to-day the auto- 
mobile industry is the largest user of steel with the con- 
struction industry following. 


The companies operating at the highest levels are ex- 
pected to have the best earnings. On the other hand, the 
net earnings as reported by the steel companies are heavily 
influenced in many instances by substantial charges for 
accelerated amortization. 


There are many favorable considerations insofar as 
the steel industry is concerned. First of all, steel producing 
capacity was not designed to operate at the optimum rate. 
By cutting back’somewhat, there is an elimination of over- 
time, and excessive maintenance is eliminated. The effect 
is clearly seen in the indicated results for 1954, and as 
additional evidence. It is interesting to note that in the 
profitable year 1937, the steel industry operated at 724% 
of capacity. Increased efficiency has been another factor 
which has enabled the industry to reduce its man-hours 
per ton of ingot produced, thereby minimizing the effect 
of rapidly increasing wages. 


Much can therefore be said for the fact that the 
steel stocks have attraction at current levels. The yields 
based on indicated dividends are still generous (between 6 
and 7%) and, on a long-term basis, the increasing popula- 
tion in this country can be expected to catch up with the 
present seeming over-capacity. The stocks are not of top 
investment quality, and therefore no portfolio should be 
overly committed in the equities of the steel industry; but 
the steel stocks do have merit for well diversified investment 
lists. 

The following list contains interesting statistical data 
and speaks for itself: 


1951 1952 
Allegheny Ludlum $5.40 $3.37 
Armco Steel. 6.69 6.01 
Bethlehem Steel 10 43 8.80 
Carpenter Steel 9.89 6.71 
Copperweld Steel 5.14 4.38 
Crucible Steel 11.90 6.13 
Inland Steel 7.02 4.85 
Jones & Laughlin 4.76 2.91 
National Steel 6.16 5.11 
Pittsburgh Steel 6.00 3.25 
Republic Steel . 9.03 7.21 
Youngstown S & T .. 9.15 6.84 


*—Paid 6% stock so far in 1954 
§—Actual year end, June 30 


Items of General Interest 


Like in so many other countries, agriculture plays a 
vital role in the economy of America. According to figures 
supplied by the Agricultural Department the most important 
item in the realm of farming is cattle, valued for 1954 
at 4,991 million dollars. Next come dairy products, worth 
$4,188 million. Then hogs, valued at $3,667 million; fol- 
lowed by cotton $2,156 million; wheat, valued $1,780 million: 
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and finally, corn worth $1,023 million. This signifies a 
total of $29,017 million, compared with $32,728 million in 
1952. 


The Chrysler Corporation has had a very unfavorable 
third-quarter report, namely a net loss of $12,067,000 as 
against a net profit of $11,540,000 in the corresponding 
three-month period of 1953. The final result for the first 
9 months of the current year is $3,724,000 (48 cents a 
share) compared with $55,677,000 ($6.40 per share) in 
the identical first 9 months of 1953. <A quarterly dividend 
was declared by the directors, namely 75 cents. The prin- 
cipal reason for the adverse 1954 is the more than 50% 
drop in the 9 months turnover; this latter aggregated 
$1,402,926,000 as against $2,576,760,000 in the correspond- 
ing 1953 period. Now Chrysler is making special endeavors 
in styling its actually excellent cars. The company has re- 
cently also obtained large defense orders, mainly for tanks. 


The natural gas industry in the United States is con- 
stantly on the upsurge. The group’s current rate of growth 
is approximately 10%, or 1 million new customers a year. 


Sales in the natural gas industry doubled in- the decade 


1930/40, doubled once more by 1950 and are 34% for 1953 
over 1950. This indicates another doubling by 1960. 
Another highly important phase of this industry’s growth 
potential is the petrochemicals. The latter’s tonnage during 
the next ten years will increase by 400%. Present natural 
gas reserves of 211 trillion cubic feet are capable of sup- 
porting continued growth in deliveries. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey tops the giant cor- 
porations with assets of 5.4 billion dollars. According to 
U.S. News & World Reports General Motors comes next 
with 4.4 billion dollars. Third is U.S. Steel with assets 
of 3.2 billion dollars, followed by Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
with $2.2 billion. Standard Oil of Indiana claims $2 
billion assets; Ford Motor Co. $1.9 billion. And close to 
it are Du Pont de Nemours, Texas Co., Bethlehem Steel and 
Gulgh Oil Corporation. 


Mr. H. Ward Zimmer, President of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. stated in Los Angeles that sales during 1954 
of TV sets will probably reach $7 million. Demand for 
picture tube will double or triple in the course of the next 
five years, he predicted. Before long renewal business for 


Price 
X 1954 


1954E Div. Price. Earns. Yield 
$4.40 $2.50 $2.00 3514 14.1 5.7% 

6.50 7.00 3.00 5814 8.4 5.1 
13.30 11.00 5.00 81% 7.4 6.1 
7.57 5 .95§ 3.00 4714 8.0 6.3 
5.05 1.50 2.00 22 14.7 9.1 
5.29 3.00 stk .* 30 10.0 — 
6.90 7.00 3.50 6834 9.8 5.1 
4.77 3.50 2.00 2614 7.6 7.6 
6.71 3.75 3.25 51544 13.8 6.3 
2.61 1.50 stk .* 214 14.2 —_—_ 
9.25 7.00 4.50 64 9.1 7.0 
7.54 6.00 3.60 60% 10.0 5.0 
7.49 6.00 3.00 431% 7.3 6.9 
9.21 5.25 10.7 6.7 


7 


picture tubes will exceed the original equipment trade. The 
electronics industry to-day is a business of 8 billion dollars, 
counting TV, radio, military electronics, broadcasting and 
related branches. 


The republic of Mexico has 54,000 soldiers, but 1,500 
generals. This works out at one general for every 36 
soldiers. I wonder, is this a case of militarism? 
it signify the contrary? 
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primary products upon which Australia’s prosperity 
rests, i.e., wool, wheat, meat, dairy products, sugar, fruit and 
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REPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Budget Surplus—The Australian citizen is in the happy 
position of having a surplus in the Federal Budget for the 
year ended June 1954 of over A£56 million (HK$672 m.). 
Of this surplus, around £10 million is due to a lag in de- 
fence projects. As a result of the favourable financial situa- 
tion, the Federal Treasurer has been able to announce a 
reduction in income tax rates in addition to other tax con- 
cessions amounting to £46 m. on the year. Expenditure for 
the current year is estimated at £1,014.8 million as com- 
pared with actual expenditure in the preceding year of 
£960.4 m. For this year, an additional £35 m. will be 
available for defence projects. , 


Trade—With the relaxation of controls imposed during 


the war years competition has grown, until now Australian 


trade appears to have reached a turning point with the 
export excess of previous years having given place during 
the first quarter (July-Sept.) of 1954-55 to an adverse 
balance. The position is serious enough to have obliged 
the. Federal Government to introduce a system of import 
restrictions with a view to curbing this tendency. 


Australian Imports & Exports of Merchandise 


(A£ ’000) 

Year ended | 

June 1958-54 1952-538 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
Imports 678,125 510,342 1,050,164 741,412 . 586,146 
Exports 814,124 848,498 668,019 981,796 613,695 
Total 1,492,249 1,358,840 1,718,183 1,728,208 1,149,841 
Excess of 
Imports 382,194 — — 
Excess of 
Exports 135,999 338,156 —- 240,384 77,549 
July-September Quarter 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 
152,700 184,095 157,356 

Excess of Imports .......... 55,200 — — 
Excess of Exports .......... — 35,178 25,635 


In a recent issue of the Australia & New Zealand Bank’s 


“Quarterly Survey” an analysis is made of the seven ~ 
stilt 


metals, and the conclusion is drawn that “stability is the out- 
standing feature of the Australian economy.” It is, now- 
ever, emphasised that because Australia depends largely upon 
imports “to assist development and provide the goods de- 
manded by a high standard of living’, a large volume of 
exports continues to be essential. 


The actual position of the principal countries trading 


with Australia is shown in the accompanying table. 
largest category of imports into the country comprises 
metals & manufactures and machinery which rose from 


 A£226 million in 1952-53 to £252 m. in 1953-54, while 


yarns & manufactured fibres, textiles and apparel came 
second, rising in value from £48.3 m. in 1952-53 to £113.8 
m. in 1953-54. As regards exports, the leading place is 
taken by animal substances not foodstuffs valued at £433.5 
m. in 1953-54 (£424.6 m. in 1952-53), followed by food- 
stuffs of vegetable origin and non-alcoholic beverages £155.2 
m. (£181.5 m.) and foodstuffs of animal origin £102.6 m. 
(£116.5 m.). | 


Population—Australia’s great need is for a labour sup- 
ply adequate to cope with developmental needs. Signs of 


The. 


strain are threatening some sections of the country’s economy 
as a result of an extreme shortage of labour. This is parti- 
cularly felt in regard to the defence effort and various 
essential projects, and may tend to reduce the productivity 
of industry and thus curtail the export drive. 


To meet this need, a comprehensive programme of im- 
migration has been drawn up, under which it is hoped to 
maintain an average entry of not less than 90,0000 migrants 
yearly. Last year, which ended June 1954, no fewer than 
100,000 migrants entered Australia. With the addition of 
natural growth, the population is now close upon 9 million. 
It is claimed that as a result of developments now proceed- 
ing and planned, the country should be able to sustain a 
population of not less than 20 million. Whether, however, 


this goal can be achieved within a “reasonable” time re- 
mains to be seen. 


_ Pests—In every country pests of some sort or another 
tend to make life more difficult for the inhabitants, and 
Australia is no exception to this rule. Few places, however, 
can realise what it means to have kangaroos classified as 
“vermin”, as they are in certain parts of Australia, which 
permits the farmer to shoot them if necessary. . | 

The extent of the problem faced by farmers can be 
gathered from the account of a woman who recently drove 
a car from the Northern Territory to Sydney. On the way 
she drove through what she described as “mobs” not only 
of kangaroos but also of wild horses and emus. 


The damage done to crops by kangaroos has led to a 
serious consideration of whether, apart from destroying 
grazing for sheep, their depredations will eventually turn 
the land into a desert, too much of which already exists in 
Australia. The Sahaga is quoted as an example of what may 
occur to land that formerly was pastoral. No one desires 
to see any more of Australia reach this arid condition, and 
It is well to know that steps are being devised to cope with 
the menace, where it is found to be such. Im other parts 
of the country, admirers of these queer creatures may be 
relieved to know, kangaroos are strictly protected. : 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


(A£ ’000) 
Country of Origin 
Other Foreign Countries ......ccecccciwsccaece 2,268 3,335 
Total Foreign Countries 204,858 235,596 


(Continued on Page 687) 
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PEKING AND THE OVERSEAS CHINESE 


In her report on the Overseas Chinese Affairs at the 
National Congress, Mrs. Ho Hsiang-ning said the 12 million 
overseas Chinese have a fervent love for the Fatherland, and 
played a great part in the early revolutionary struggles. 
Their position, however, is rather complicated. On the one 
hand, the fatherland had become stronger and more power- 
ful daily and its international standing was being elevated 
rapidly, which contributed to the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the Chinese living abroad. On the other hand, 
while the fatherland is heading firmly and steadily towards 
a Socialist society, the majority of overseas Chinese are 
living under circumstances fundamentally different. Added 
to this, while most of the overseas Chinese are working 
abroad, and most of their means of production and pro- 
perty are also kept abroad, most of their family dependents 
are living in China. Consequently when laying down policy 
in regard to the protection of the proper rights and in- 
terests of Chinese residents abroad, the returned overseas 
Chinese and the overseas Chinese family dependents in 
China during the past five years, the country had to con- 
sider the peculiar conditions confronting the overseas Chin- 
ese. During the past several years the Government gave 
the Chinese residents abroad, assistance and guidance in 
the main to enable them to help each other, to promote 
educational and welfare undertakings, to advance fraternal 
tinity among themselves, and to exalt their patriotic spirit. 


At the same time, it exerted itself to improve the friendly — 


relations between the overseas Chinese and the people of 
the countries in which they are domiciled. Inside the 
country, it kept the returned overseas Chinese and the re- 
fugees suitably accommodated and gave them guidance. It 
provided the overseas Chinese with tatilities to make home 
remittances. It operated make-up schools for returned over- 
seas students and gave help and guidance to returned 
overseas Chinese in industrial and agricultural production. 


The Peking official admitted that there had been errors 
in their work. During the land reforms, the problem was 
neglected in some parts of the South, and some of the 
returned overseas Chinese were not taken care of, but this 
had been rectified after study in 1953. A concrete policy 
had also been laid down in connection with overseas Chinese 
remittances. It was found later that the rural officials and 
masses had never been notified of this policy. “If the 
Overseas remittance policy was violated by certain individual 
places, it was mainly due to the failure of having the 
policy properly publicised. Another difficulty lies in the 
fact that in some places the cadres and even responsible 
personnel were unwilling to envisage the peculiarity of the 


overseas Chinese problem. These shortcomings and mis-. 


takes should be rectified in future work.” Mme. Ho said 


that new State organs will soon be produced by the Na- 


tional Congress. When new overseas Chinese affairs organi- 
zations of all levels are formed in accordance with the 
Constitution and the organic laws of the local people’s 
congresses and local people’s councils, they should strive 
to advance the unity of the overseas Chinese inside and 
outside the country and to manifest their traditional patrio- 
tic spirit. They should resettle as many returned overseas 
Chinese as possible and keep them guided and organised to 
enable them to accept Socialist education and transforma- 
tion. They should also give these overseas Chinese the 
necessary care in the light of their dissimilar conditions. 
The Overseas Chinese affairs organs must take positive steps 
to serve tne Chinese residents abroad, the returned overseas 


Chinese and the overseas Chinese family dependents inside 
the country. Routinism and bureaucratism and an apathetic 
attitude toward the interests of the overseas Chinese must 
be overcome. 


Turning to the question of nationality for the overseas 


Chinese, Ho Hsiang-ning said Premier Chou had spoken on 


this topic and there was no need for her to elaborate. She 
only needed to add that even the Chinese residents abroad 
are themselves very keen to have the question of nationality 
solved in a rational manner. Next came the question of 
overseas remittances. Effective measures should be adopted 
by the Government, and the places and agencies concerned 
should be instructed to carry out the policy governing these 
remittances. Apart from giving the returned Chinese help 
and guidance to enable them to return and take part in in- 
dustrial production, the nation should welcome them to open 
up hilly and wooded lands and to operate plantations and 
stock farms. They should also be encouraged to finance 
large housing programmes and cultural and educational under- 
takings. 


Chinese residents abroad were in a difficult position, 


especially in places where the “Chiang bandits’? are given 
a free hand to “play havoc”. among them. But all of them 
have a fervent love for the fatherland. 


After emphasising the necessity of liberating Taiwan, 
the Peking official said that they could all see how closely 
is the overseas Chinese affairs work inside the country 
related with the overseas Chinese work abroad. Every step 
taken in overseas Chinese affairs work carried out inside 
China would directly influence the overseas Chinese work 
carried out abroad. This included the stepping up of the 
patriotic unity of the overseas Chinese and the blocking 


of the “intriguing” activities of Chiang Kai-shek against 


the overseas Chinese. 


Then again, there are many overseas Chinese in the 
industrial and commercial circles who remit money back 
for investment without their coming home in person. They 
hope that in this way they will be able to earn enough 
fixed dividends to enable them to pay for the support of 
their family dependents in China and the school expenses 
of their children. They also reckon that in this way they 
will also have something to fall back upon when they 
eventually return. During the early stage of the liberation, 
there was generally a fixed rate of dividends stipulated in 
the articles of association of the joint public-private enter- 
prises with overseas Chinese as_ shareholders. At the 
moment, because these businesses have been placed on a 
different footing, it has become necessary to enforce this 
stipulation with discrimination. In some places, the prac- 
tice of paying out a fixed rate of dividend has been funda- 
mentally abolished. This has deterred some of the overseas 
Chinese from making further investment. Although it may 
prove to be difficult to have an invariable rate of dividend 
fixed in a mechanical manner now, the complete abolition 
of the practice of paying out, fixed dividends deserves to 
be given a second thought. It is hoped that so long as the 
policies and laws as well as the interests of the country 
are not adversely affected, the agencies concerned should see 
that the investments of the overseas Chinese are not de- 
prived of their dividends. 


The Peking official then continued as follows:. “The 
overseas Chinese are allowed to lease hills, forests, and waate 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


CHINA’S CENSUS 


China’s total population as of midnight June 30, 19538, 
was 601,938,035. Of this total, 574,205,940 was gained 
through direct census while the remainder, 27,732,095, was 
arrived at by indirect census, including 7,591,298 for Taiwan, 
11,743,320 Chinese residing or studying abroad and 8,397,477 
in very remote border regions. Of the total counted direct- 
ly, 51.82% were males and 48.18% females. Over 338 mil- 
lion reached the age of 18 or over. There were 3,384 
centenarians and over 1.8 million between the ages of 80 
to 99. The national minorities amounted to over 35 million 
or 6.06% of the total. The Mongolians, Huis, Tibetans, 
Uighurs, Miaos, Yis, Chuangs, Puyis, Koreans and Manchus 
each recorded a population of over one million. 


Szechuan, was the province with the biggest population 
(62 million) and Chinghai, though more than twice bigger 
in area, had the least, with only 1.67 million. Distribution 
of population among the three biggest cities and provinces 
was as follows: Peking, 2,768,149; Tientsin, 2,693,831; Shang- 
hai, 6,204,417; Hopei Province, 35,984,644; Shansi, 14,314, 
485; Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region 6,100,104; Liaon- 
ing 18,545,147; Kirin, 11,290,073; Heilungkiang, 11,897,309; 
Jehol, 5,160,822; Shensi, 15,881,281; Kansu, 12,928,102; 


Chinghai, 1,676,534; Sinkiang, 4,873,608; Shantung, 48,876,- 


548; Kiangsu, 41,252,192; Anhwei, 30,343,637; Chekiang, 
22,865,747; Fukien, 13,142,721; Taiwan, 7,591,298; Honan, 
44,214,594; Hupeh, 27,789,693; Hunan, 33,226,954; Kiangsi, 
16,772,865; Kwangtung, 34,770,059; Kwangsi, 19,560,822; 
Szechuan, 62,303,999; Kweichow, 15,037,310; Yunnan, 17,- 
472,737; Sikang, 3,881,064; Tibet Region and Changtu Area, 
1,273,969; Chinese residing or studying abroad, 11,743,320; 
total, 601,938,035. | 


FUTSELING RESERVOIR 


The recently completed Futseling Reservoir on one of 
the tributaries of the Huai River is the fifth and the biggest 
reservoir in the giant project to control the Huai River. It 
stands on the Piho River in Anhwei Province. During the 


land frqgm the State for farming and lumbering purposes. 
This gives the capital of the overseas Chinese a new outlet and fully 
manifests the concern of the Government for the overseas Chinese. 
I suggest that the Government should, apart from formulat- 
ing measures governing the leasing of hills, forests and waste 
land from the State by overseas Chinese for reclamation 
and production purposes, draw up for enforcement concrete 
measures governing investment in China for the guidance 
of overseas Chinese in accordance with the far-reaching 
interest of the country and the peculiar conditions of the 
overseas Chinese. 


“Mainland China is the homeland of all the Chinese 
residents abroad. Chiang’s brigandage in Taiwan is trying 
to swindle the overseas Chinese of their assets and foreign 
Their plot is bound to fail. I believe that if 
we adopt a suitable policy to take care of the Chinese 
industrialists and merchants abroad and thus relieve them 
of their worries, we can certainly smash the plot of Chiang’s 
brigandage and make the overseas Chinese dedicate all their 
strength to the construction of the fatherland.” ' 


further developments, 


flood in the summer of this year, the half completed Fut- 
seling Reservoir held back part of the greatest torrent of 
water ever recorded by the Piho River. With the comple- 


tion of the reservoir, the flood menace over tens of thou- 


sands of hectares of fertile farmland along the Piho River 
is removed. It will also greatly lighten the danger to the 
Huai River at Chenyangkwan confluence, where the water 
from all the tributaries from the upper part of the Huai 
meet. A hydroelectric power station is under construction. 
It will have a capacity of 57 million kilowatt hours a year. 
A. high-tension transmission network will supply power to 
factories and mines in the middle reaches of the Huai River 
and nearby villages. The Futseling Dam was built with the 
aid of powerful hoists, pile-drivers and other machinery made 
entirely in China. It took two years and nine months to 
complete. The builders removed 900,000 cubic metres of 
sand and stone and pour 190,000 cubic metres of concrete 
to build the 73-metre high and half a kilometre long dam 
in an area which is subject to earth tremors. The reservoir 
has a capacity of 500 million cubic metres of water. 


METALLURGICAL RESEARCH 


More than four hundred research workers, professors, 
engineers and technicians in the field of metallurgy recently 
took part in the National Conference on Metallurgical Re- 
search in Peking. The conference was the first of its kind 
in China’s history and was sponsored by the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences. Among fields of future research decided upon 
were improvements in iron and steel-making processes; de- 
sign of new ingot molds and roll passes; the effective use — 
of China’s ore and metal sources, including vanadium, molyb- 
denum and tungsten for developing new varieties of alloy 
steels; the manufacture of light refractory bricks, carbon 
bricks for blast furnace and other new refractory materials; 
application and understanding of 
nodular cast iron; and the provision of design data in con- 
nection with the dressing of new iron and non-ferrous metal 
ores. In metal physics, theoretical and experimental re- 
searches into the properties, structures and heat treatment 
of various metals and alloys were proposed. 


Seventy-six papers were read and discussed at the con- 
ference covering a wide field, ranging from metallurgical 
processes, such as the, production of heavy rails, to highly 
theoretical problems such as the thermo-dynamical treat- 
ment of internal friction. Among the papers of outstanding 
merit were those on the development of side-blow basic Bes- 
semer converters, the variation of hydrogen content in the 
course of steel making, the manufacture of magnesia re- 
fractory bricks, research on the treating, mechanical work- 
ing and mechanical properties of nodular cast iron, the 
floatation of copper ores, the diffusion, dissolution and pre- 
cipitation of carbon and nitrogen in iron and steel, and an 
account of achievements in the metallurgy of iron and 
steel in ancient China. Some of the results were accepted 
as ready for immediate application to industry, including 
those on the apparatus and methods for the determination 
of oxygen and hydrogen in liquid steel, Stalinite hard alloys, 
substitutes for certain chromium steels in automobile con- 
struction, the spectroscopic analysis of minute amounts of 
copper in iron ores and the supersonic methods for the de- 
tection of flaws in steel. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION & OUTPUT 


Experts at a recent national vegetable oil industry con- 


ference in Peking agreed that oil-pressing. mills throughout. 


the country shouid strive to extract from one to two extra 
kilogrammes of oil from every 100 kilos of seed. The con- 
ference recommended the general introduction of the ad- 
vanced oil-pressing method which 30 oil mills in East China 
had adopted and extracted 3.2% more oil from the same 
quantity of peanuts in the third quarter of this year as 
compared with that in the second quarter.’ The “advanced- 
method” was not published. Peking announced that state- 
owned coal mines throughout the country overfulfilled their 
October production targets by an average of 2.5%. Those 
in the northeastern part of the country recorded 4.1% above 
target. The Anshan Iron and Steel Company delivered 13% 
more iron and steel products in the third quarter of this year 
than during the first quarter. Anshan’s Seamless Tubing 
Mill fulfilled its 1954 production plan ahead of time and 
before the end of the year several thousand tons more of 
seamless tubes will be turned out. The Anshan Steel 
Smelting Plant overfulfilled its October production target 
by 4%. 


A new coal seam up to 14 metres thick was discovered 
in the eastern section of the Fushun Coal-field. The new 
seam is 7,000 metres long and 200 to 400 metres wide. To- 
gether with last year’s discovery in the western section of 
the basin, the total estimated deposit of the Fushun field is 
double that of. the previous estimate. At the present rate 
of extraction, it would last 250 years. Expansion and 
mechanisation of the Laohutai Mine, one of the four mines 
at the Fushun field, was recently completed. The annual 
output of the mine will be raised by over one million tons. 


In Sinkiang Province, the Sino-Soviet Joint Stock Non- 
ferrous and Rare Metals Company exceeded its 1954 pro- 
duction target by 12% on October 28. This year’s produc- 
tion target was 3.2 times that of 1951. <A coking plant was 
recently added to the Sino-Soviet Joint Stock Petroleum 
Company. It will turn out gasoline and other by-products 
from residual fuel oil produced in the cracking plant. Its 
production of crude oil this year will be 26 times, gasoline 
and Diesel oil 51 times and kerosene 11 times those of 1951. 


Timber output in Sikang Province this year will be 34 
times that of 1950. 
producing provinces and has many virgin forests which con- 
tain mostly firs of nearly 100 years old. The survey of 11 
new forest areas, covering 10,000 hectares, was recently com- 


pleted to meet the growing demand for timber in capital 
construction. 


One of the rubber plants in Shanghai is now manufac- 
turing synthetic rubber tyres which proved good results for 
25,000 kilometres. The Shanghai Machine Tool Plant re- 
cently started the mass production of four types of Soviet 
standardised precision grinders. In Kwangtung, five state- 
owned sugar refineries will produce 5,300 tons of granulated 
sugar above their 1954 production quotas. Kwangtung in- 
creased its sugar-cane acreage by some 6,000 hectares this 
year, bringing the total up to over 66,000 hectares. Nearly 


half of China’s total sugar output was produced in this 
province last year. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A big state grain farm will be set up on a tract of 
27,000 hectares of waste-land at Santaokang in Tsihsien 


Sikang is one of China’s major timber- 
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County, Heilungkiang Province. Forty-nine Russian’ ex- 


_ perts will help in the building and running of this farm which 


will be equipped with machinery imported from Russia. The 
land is suitable for the growing of wheat, soya bean, maize 
and sorghum and has ideal pasture for cattle raising. So 
far China has only 113 machine and tractor stations which 
can supply farm machines for only 40,000 hectares of land. 
Most of these tractor stations were set up in the northern 
part of China where the majority of the peasants have 
jcined cooperative or mutual-aid farms. 


The State will buy 1 million tons of surplus grain from 


farmers in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region this — 


year. This year’s harvest will be 300,000 tons more than 
that of 1953. In Liaoning Province, this year’s harvest will 
exceed that of 1953 by 6%.. In Shantung, gross output of 
autumn food crops this year is 1.6 million tons more than that 
of last year. The average per-hectare yield was estimated 
at nearly 19% higher. This autumn’s acreage totalled more 
than 7.5 million hectares on which millet, kaoliang, maize, 
soya beans and other crops were grown. Szechuan’s 1954 
harvest exceeded that of last year by 1,160,000 tons. In 
East China, the harvest of early autumn crops on nearly 1.5 


millicn hectares north of the Huai River was affected by the - 


recent flood. 


To meet the ever increasing demand for cotton, China 
plans to produce 50% more cotton in 1957 than this year. 
Last year’s cotton output was 39% above the peak prewar 
level in 1986. This year’s crop will exceed that of 1953 
despite the recent flood. Cotton acreage will be extended 
in Hopei, Shensi, Shansi, Shantung, Kiangsu) and Honan. 
These provinces account for 70% of the country’s total out- 
put. Cotton will also be cultivated in Sinkiang Province. 


COMMUNICATION LINES| 


Before the end of 1954, the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway 
will reach a point 347 kilometres northwest of Lanchow. 
The line thas now passed Kulang Station and reached a 
point 254 kilometres northwest of Lanchow. The Chinese 
section of the Chining-Ulan Botor Railway will be com- 
pleted this year. So far 233 kilometres of track have 
been laid on the Chinese section which will be 338 kilo- 
metres long. This railway will be linked up with the 
Peking-Paotow Railway and provide a through traffic between 
Peking and Ulan Bator. On the Mongolian side, the railway 
has reached Sainshand near the Chinese border. The Mon- 
golian section will be completed in 1955 and will be linked 
with the railway from Ulan Bator to Russia. 


A road bridge: across the Han River and parallel with 
the newly-constructed railway bridge will be completed by 
the end of next year. Together with the projected two- 
decked Yangtze River Bridge, they will link up the triple 
city of Wuhan at the confluence of the Yangtze and the Han 
Rivers. 


China’s airline system, diinina by the Sino-Soviet Civil 


Airlines Company, now flies four major routes, all radiating 


from Peking to Russia. The company was set up in 1950. 
One of the routes is via Mongolia and Irkutsk to Moscow. 
Another route is to Northeast China (Manchuria) and on 
into Soviet Siberia. The third and the fourth go to Sin- 
kiang Province by different routes. 


Night navigation in all weathers has been successfully 
carried out along the canal from Tientsin to the New Tangku 
Harbour. The New Tangku Harbour was first planned by 
the Japanese during the occupation and continued by the 
Communists two years ago. 
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TRAVEL IN FORMOSA 


Foreign tourists and visitors to Free China will find 
many scenic charms rivalling better known spots in other 
parts of the world. The capital city of Taipei boasts modern, 
fully equipped, efficiently run hotels. The Grand Hotel is 
situated on a hill just across from the Chung Shan Bridge 
overlooking the Tamsui River. This structure meets all the 
requirements and expectations of discriminating travellers. 
Its 34 suites are comfortably and tastefully furnished. Hot 
water facilities are provided the year around and private 
bathrooms are attached to most of the suites. The select 
European and Chinese cuisjne is a gourmet’s delight gracious- 
ly served in the hotel’s spacious, air-conditioned dining room 
and always to.the accompaniment of a dinner orchestra. For 
the more energetic, dancing is a part of the hotel’s evening 
schedules while the athletically inclined may work off a little 
steam on one or two excellent tennis courts or just relax 
in the hotel’s private swimming pool. Situated next to the 
New Park on the broad avenue that leads to the Presidential 
Mansion is the Friends of China Club. The spacious lounge 
is a popular rendezvous for guests and members. Dining 
hall facilities are also used for group luncheons and meeting 
sites for various other clubs and associations. Taipei also 
offers the Liberty House, the OMEA, the Overseas Hotel and 
the Railway Hotel. There is also a choice of several in- 
expensive hotels to choose from, all of which are clean, quiet 
and efficiently managed. Japanese-style hotels in Peitou pre- 


sent an opportunity to enjoy an experience in tourist accom- | 


modations. These hotels retain the same beauty and de- 
licate decor that characterize their counterparts in Japan. 
Taiwan excels in numerous scenic beauties located 
throughout the island. The more famous ones include: 
Keelung: 1. Hsu Kang—tThis rocky hill, considered one 
of the eight main scenic spots of Taiwan, is situated against 
a backdrop of mountains on the northeast side of the port 


city. The summit provides an unexcelled view of a vast 


stretch of the sea. 2. Hsien Tung Yai—Beneath the moun- 
tain peaks which lie to the west of the city is a cave named 
the “Fairy Cave.” Within its mysterious depths are three 
crypts of unfathomable depth which echo the thunder of 
Keelung Beach—One of the most popular 
beaches on Taiwan where thousands of visitors are attract- 
ed each summer. 


Taipei: 1. Peitou and Yangmingshan (Grass Mountain) 
—Sulphuric hot springs and easy accessibility from the city 
are two of the reasons for the popularity of these two re- 
sorts. Visitors to Yangmingshan .find the temperature 10 
degrees lower than Taipei. 2. Kuanyin Mountain—2,000 
feet above the estuary of the Tamsui river; a famous Bud- 
dhist temple guards its base. 8. Tamsui—An_ erstwhile 
seaport and fishermen’s harbor. The Tamsui Golf Course is 
said to be the largest in the Far East. 4. Pitan—Seventeen 
miles from Taipei, Pitan is a lake nestled at the foot of a 
mountain, its deep green waters flowing into the Tamsui 
River. Clear water, craggy precipices and sandy beaches 
feature the scenery here and make it an ideal place for 
swimming and boating. A large suspension bridge which 
spans the river, adds a man made touch of beauty to the 
area. 9. Confucian Temple—In the northern’ suburb of 
Taipei. . | 

Taichung: In the neighborhood of Taichung one may 


find the following places renowned for their scenic beauty: 


1. Sun-Moon Lake—2,500 feet above sea level, Sun-Moon 
Lake is one of the renowned scenic spots in Taiwan. The 
Evergreen Hotel overlooks the lake and offers a view of the 
surrounding countryside. With the lake serving as a vast 
water reservoir, two hydroelectric power plants generate 
more than 150,000 kilowatts of power for industrial and 
household consumption on Taiwan. The inhabitants in the 
lake area are mostly aborigines. 2. Taroko Gorge—Four 
days from Taipei may be found a sight that is often com- 
pared with the world famous Yosemite Gorge. One of its 


unique features is the villages of aborigines scattered over 
the mountainous areas. _3. Taichung Park—Located in the 
northern part of the city, it is one of the biggest parks 


in Taiwan. 


Changhua: Pa Kua Mountain—Situated two miles from 
the city is famous for hot springs. The Nan Yao Palace, 
which was built here in the Manchu Dynasty, has since been 
converted into a shrine for the Goddess “Natsu.” 


Chiayi: 1. Mt. Yu or Mt. Morrison—The highest peak 
13,035 feet above sea level which is situated approximately 
in the center of the island, and touches the borders of Tai- 
chung, Tainan and Kaohsiung. It is covered with virgin 
forests more than 2,000 years old. Snow falls from Novem- 
ber to April and the peak wears a crown of white the year 
around. This mountain resort is easily reached via the 
Shuilikeng route, Mt. Ali route, or the Yu Li route. 2. Mt. 
Ali—Rising 7,450 feet above sea level, Mt. Ali can be reached 
in about 64 hours by mountain train from Chiayi. It is a 
mass of dense forests characterized by gigantic trees, the 
most noted of which is called the Sacred Tree and is esti- 
mated to be 3,000 years old. Mt. Chu, Thousand Men’s Cave, 
Feng Chi Lake, Chiao Li Terrace and Cloud Sea are a few 
of the beauty spots found on the mountain. 3. Wu Feng 


‘Temple—Ten miles southeast of the city, this temple was 


built by the aborigines in memory of ,the administrator Wu 
Feng of the Manchu Dynasty. Wu sacrificed his life in an 


attempt to stop the aborigines from indulging in head- 
hunting. 
Tainan: 1. Temple of Cheng Cheng Kung—Built in the 


last days of the Manchu Dynasty in memory of Cheng Cheng 
Kung, also known as Koxinga. 2. Chih Kan Tower—Ori- 
ginally called Providentia, it was constructed by the Dutch 
in 1680. Cheng Cheng Kung used it as the seat of his gov- 
ernment after driving the Dutch out of the island. 


Kaohsiung: Goose Nose beach—its name derived from 
its unusual shape—is located south of the city. The light 
house outside the port was built in 1882, but was destroyed 
during the first Sino-Japanese war in 1894-5. The Japanese 
rebuilt it. 7 | 


(Continued from Page 683) 
AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


(A£ ’000) 
Year ended June 
Country of Destination 1953 1954 
Australian Territories ........ 10,193 12,209 
Total British Countries 499,045 439,004 
Belgium :and Luxemburg 32,141 32,608 
United States of America 57,837 55,744 
Other Foreign Countries ..........-eeeeeeee 5,655 5,680 
Total Foreign Countries ................ 372,227 391,623 


830,627 
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SINGAPORE BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


(Report of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce for the first half year of 1954) 


SINGAPORE HARBOUR BOARD 


Half Year Ended 


30-6-54 31-12-53 30-6-53 

Number of vessels accommodated— 

Dockyard Department ——...........060. 202 206 174 

Nett Registered Tonnage of vessels berthed 
alongside 

Department 346,401 356,321 207,151 

Tonnage of Cargo handled (excluding Coal 
& Fuel Oil) 

Grand total of tonnage handled .......... 2,820,014 2,798,906 2,606,373 


The number and aggregate nett registered tonnage of 
vessels using the wharves show a marked increase compared 
with the corresponding period in 1953. Tonnage of dry 
cargo handled shows a slight increase; a fall in tonnage of 
imports being more than counterbalanced by an increase 
in exports. After taking into account the revised basis of 
tonnage measurement which was introduced on the 26th 
February 1954, and which substitutes manifest tons for scale 
tons, it is estimated that the volume of dry cargo handled 
during the half year ended June 1954 was some 10% greater 
than the figure for the corresponding half year in 1953. 
There has been no congestion of goods, and in spite of the 
pressure on quayage no appreciable delays to vessels. 

The introduction of a simplified Tariff with effect from 
26th February 1954 has assisted in allowing a freer move- 
ment of cargo. The widespread nature of the changes 
made in the assessment of tonnages and collection of charges 
presented some problems, and it is a pleasure to record 
that the co-operation of the mercantile community has 
been of great assistance in largely overcoming these. 

The modernisation of Traffic Department facilities has 
continued during the half year with the rebuilding of Go- 
downs 10 and 11. A further 20 fork trucks were put into 
service enabling an extension of mechanized berths to be 
made, and two towing tractors were purchased, mainly for 
the transportation of cargo by trailers. 


The erection of coconut oil bulk storage tanks and 
pumping equipment behind berth 13/14 was completed and 
the installation handed over to the owners. 


The Board’s proposals for large wharf extensions at 
East Lagoon made further progress with the completion of 
model tests undertaken by the Consultants, and considerable 
reclamation work at East Lagoon has been carried out 
utilising the excavated material from the new graving dock. 


The Board’s dockyards attracted a large volume of ship 
repair work. Progress was’ made in the construction of the 
new graving dock and general development of the Chermin 
Bay area continued with the completion of the boat building 
shed and slipway at the western end. A new electric travel- 
ling Monotower crane was put into service at the Oil 
Wharf which had been previously strengthened. 


BANKING AND EXCHAN GE 


No shined were made in the Malayan Exchange Banks 
Association’s best sterling T.T. rates to merchants during 
the half year ended June 30th 1954, the rates being 2/3 29/32 
selling, 2/4 1/32 buying. Minor changes were, however, 


made in the Associations’s rates for the purchase of usance 
bills following discount changes in London, particularly 
after the lowering of Bank rate on May 13th from 32 to 
3%. 

At no time during the half year was the interbank 
market subjected to any great pressure and the ready rate 
fluctuated mildly between 2/3 61/64 and 2/3 63/64. To- 
wards the end of the half year the undertone was quite 
firm but this tendency was counteracted to some extent 
by the fact that most banks have remained well supplied 
with cash throughout the half year. 

The whole amount of money in circulation on January 
1st 1954 was $763,961,079 and on June 30th the figure was 
$763,370,871. No transactions took. place between local 
banks and the Treasury during the half year which was only 
to be expected with rates throughout the period under 
review well within the statutory limits imposed by the 
Currency Ordinance. 

Throughout the half year sterling remained strong 
against hard currencies and the Sterling/U.S. dollar cross- 
rate was constantly above parity. On January 2nd the rate 
was 2.81 1/16 and on June 30th 2.81 13/16. The peak 
was touched at the beginning of May when the rate rose to 
2.82. The Canadian dollar which opened at 2.73 1/2 closed 
at 2.75 7/8. Transferable sterling has lost nothing of the 
strength it gained last year, the discount remaining through- 
out the half year at about 13%. 

On June ist following the lowering of Bank rate 
referred to above, the Association reduced its agreed mini- 
mum rates for advances in the following categories from 
44% to 4%:—Advances against Government and/or Muni- 
cipal Securities; Clean Advances; Advances against Com- 
modities. The minimum rates for advances against stocks 
and shares and against property are unchanged at wided 
and 6% respectively. 

Banking statistics show the following outstandings, Pan- 
Malayan, at June 30th 1954:— 


Percentage increase or decrease 


; over December 31st 1953 
Loans and Advances ...... $461,471,000 + 5.55% 
Demand Deposits .......... $891,180,000 + 3.92% 
TIN: 


The period opened with tin at £630 per ton in London 
and $316 3/8 per picul in Singapore. For the first two 
months the price fluctuated within narrow limits and then 
gradually moved up to a peak of $386 per picul on 13th 
April. Thereafter the price fell away somewhat but 


hardened towards the end of June coincident with the plac- 


ing of signatures to the International Tin Agreement. 

The closing prices on the last day of the’ period under 
review were £747.0.0 per ton in London and $373 3/8 per 
picul in Singapore. 


3 SINGAPORE LONDON Straits 
Price per Picul Ex Works Sterling Per Ton Premium 

MONTH Average Highest Lowest 38 months Buying Average 
Average Per Ton 

January $317.33 $320 . 00 $314.12% £629.16. 6 3 
February 318.97 324.75 315.25 636. 8. 6 10. 5.10 
March 343.24 362.50 325.8714 685. 0.10 10.14. 4 
April 366.56 386.00 351.50 734. 0. 6 6.10.10 
May 361.04 365.00 356.25 719.15. 9 7.19. 6 
June 364.43 873 .37% 360.6214 728. 4. 9 
$345.26 $386 . 00 $314.12% £688 .17.10 £9. 3. 7 
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TIN AND TIN-IN-ORE exported from the Federation of Malaya showed 


feeling of relief that the industry could stand on its own 


feet and not have to rely on Government relief, which 


Tone although at times possibly necessary, eventually has a de- 
January/June 470,744 28,020 moralising effect and weakens the whole structure. built on 
OS Oa cluding synthetic) and consumption appeared to be nicely 
IMPORTS OF TIN AND TIN-IN-ORE FROM OTHER SOURCES balanced, but it was realised that estimates made for coun- 
Se SS July /Dec. ‘Seaticue tries behind the iron curtain and China were complete 
een 1953 1953 1954 guesswork, and that requirements by these might upset the 
$92 tons 552 tons 367 tons balance. 
arly 2,387 2,766 ,, 3,903 ,, 
129 .. 102 ,, There was some concern shown by consumers concern- 
| 2,908 tons 3,420 tons 4,333 tons ing ample supplies for the next five years or so. It was 
sata be e calculated that the planting and synthetic industry could 
abe EXPORTS OF METAL FROM SINGAPORE AND PENANG provide for any increase in demand likely to occur during 
To- Jan./June July /Dee Jan./June oe 
uite Destination 1953 1988 , 1954 The U.S.A. was, as usual, pressed to raise the price of 
tent ay Tons Tons Tons synthetic. That she would do so was considered most un- 
lied United ta’ likely, but to the surprise of the market towards the end 
Continent of Europe ...... 7.98934 4.846%, 4,881 of June about 80% of the synthetic, including Butyl and 
lary 206% 59014 latices, were raised in price. Later it was stated that no 
was 2,13814 83,3665 2,348 increase in the G.R.S. price was contemplated in the fore- 
only eo eae 1304 97% 251 Since May, prices have again advanced and prices up 
to seventy two and a half cents have been seen. . The 
the $1,571 80,162% $4,009 seventy cent level must be considered a critical one, as above 
this we shall start to lose demand to synthetic, and although 
ong RUBBER of course circumstance may temporarily cause prices to go 
OSS- | above this level, they will eventually return to it, unless 
rate At the beginning of 1954 the gloom which had settled the synthetic price is increased, which is not particularly 
eak | on the rubber market began to dispel and there were few good horse to back at the moment. 
heer _ pessimistic views that prices would plunge below the fifty There has been a fair amount of selling by estates in 
the cent level. As time went on it was apparent that the London at the higher levels, which brought off the premium 
a large surplus promised for 1953 had only existed in imagina- on forwards there, but locally this has not been the case 
that year and forwards here still command a small premium. 
ee ee Imports into Malaya have been running higher, 176,689 
“ate | mports into aya g higher, 
MEO tons for the fost half of the year, compared with 129,58 
ini- natural subber escrito in the SA P second half of 1953. This is of advantage to the milling 
om- » P y sonsise industry, but, as the imports of wet slab are still below the 
oka : Sentiment, however, was slow in turning round and _ capacity of the mills, competition is still very keen. 
53% prices for high grades continued to fluctuate through much Indonesia has restricted, from time to time, the export 
: the same range, although it was. noticeable that the diss of various grades to Singapore, but as it is obviously the 
an- counts cn low grades were steadily narrowing. This con- most economical method of marketing rubber from South 
traction was partly accounted for by the modification of Symatra and Borneo, restrictions of this nature will in all 
ide the U.S.A. stockpile rotation policy, which took place towards probability be of a temporary nature. 


the end of last year, but the main factor was consumer 


buying. The large factories, with ample facilities for wash- 
ing crude rubber, will continue to prefer lower priced sheets 
until the discount is very small. 


During April it became obvious that the tide had de- 
finitely turned and that a gradual appreciation of prices 
could be expected. The monthly consumption of natural 
rubber in the U.S.A. was now running at over the fifty 
thousand ton mark, compared with an average of 46,095 
tons throughout 1953. Stocks at all world centres were 
at last showing a decline and demand was daily becoming 
brisker. Sentiment had changed and instead of free sellers 
on any bulge, the reverse became the case and any slight 
setback brought in eager buyers. Dealers no longer hesi- 
tated to carry stocks and operators who nae hitherto been 
bearish went on to the other tack. 


The International Rubber Study Group meeting was 
held in Ceylon at the beginning of May. The last few 
meetings of this body appeared to have unfortunate results 
on the market, but this one showed the existing and the 
future prospects of rubber to be more favourable than had 
appeared to be the case six months earlier. The buffer 
stock, which had for some time been hanging over the 
market, was at last decently shelved, and there was a general 


The liquid latex industry continues to grow, foam rab: 
ber is becoming increasingly popular as it becomes more 
widely known and the public realise that many of the hard 
things in life can be suitably cushioned. It is reckoned that 
20% of estate production is now exported as liquid latex. 


A very successful conference was held in Singapore 
towards the end of April, at which was discussed marketing 
and quality problems. This was a great success and the 
various branches of the industry were able to recognise and 
understand each other’g problems, to many of which a solu- 
tion was found. A similar meeting is to be held in New 
York in the Spring of 1955 to enable the exporting markets 
to appreciate difficulties existing at the receiving end. 


The M.R.E.R.B. continues to have a salutary effect on 
the quality of shipments from Malaya and plays a very 
definite part in bringing the views of the various Rubber 
Associations into line with each other. 


The near future appears to be reasonably bright and . 
no serious setback in prices is expected. There is no sign 
of any recess in American prosperity, rather the reverse 
is the case, and the consumption of rubber, which is now 
looked upon as an index of the U.S.A. internal affluence, 
from orders already placed, points to fair weather ahead. 
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Consuming markets now appear to be in a better way 
to resist any undue rise, and it will undoubtedly be to the 
ultimate benefit of the Malayan Rubber Industry to keep 
prices reasonably competitive with the synthetic product. 
Sudden unjustified advances in price cause inflation and 
unrest among labour, and are inevitably followed by a 
corresponding decline. 

Prices around the present level can be looked upon 
as economically sound, provided the cost of living shows 
- no increase, and there is no reason why it should do so. 
The price of rice, which plays the same part in Malayan 
economics as the price of bread did in England in the last 
century, is the key to the situation. It is still higher than 
it should be and will continue so until its import and dis- 
tribution is completely restored to private enterprise. _ 


The following figures may be of interest:— 


Jan./June 1953 Jan./June 1954 
Tons Tons 
Malayan stocks at the end of half year 111,097 


(+) 97,989 
(+) excludes foreign transhipment of 1,133 tons. 


TEXTILES 


‘During the first six months of 1954 trade continued 
under the most highly competitive conditions with importers 
having fully adjusted their outlook to the prospect of little 
or no future re-export business with Indonesia. It is cer- 
tain that this has produced many sales at below cost and 
in some cases substantial losses as the market appears to 
be still heavily stocked with cloths intended for this former 
big outlet. 

U.K. prices remained high and firm with deliveries pro- 
tracted and it has been an easy matter for the Japanese 
with offers of cheap goods for quick shipment to gain the 
ascendency. Whilst operators on the whole have regarded 
Japanese textiles as money makers the reduction of 10% 
to 20% in quotations from Japan during April-May created a 
disturbed market here. Failure to come to terms with 
‘Indonesia on the subject of reparations combined with Indo- 
nesia’s shortage of foreign exchange resulted in a cessation 
of Japanese textile exports to the former and a consequent 
build up of stocks. 

Indonesia has again remained closed to Singapore ex- 
porters and, as a result of their policy to import direct from 
producing countries, they. have been paying substantially 
higher prices for Manchester and Continental textiles than 
those quoted by Singapore merchants, who are still heavily 
stocked with goods specially purchased for that market. 

Despite the restrictions on imports direct from hard 
currency sources, considerable yardages of American cottons 
and rayons arrived via Hongkong at prices below those at 
which the United Kingdom could supply. : 

Continental manufacturers have been active in the 
market but no substantial business has been booked. | 

The Import.and Export figures for the period unde 


review are as follows:— e 3 
Imports Exports 
5,560,185 sq. yds. 3,815,891 sq. yds. 


59,765,534 sq. yds. 23,473,466 sa. yds. 


For comparison purposes, the 1958 figures for the same period 
were :— 


Imports Exports 
12,291,625 sq. yds. 19,514,810 sq. yds. 


89,968,962 sq. yds. 80,494,328 sq. yds 
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It will be observed that the 1954 figures show a large 
decrease in imports and a much larger decrease in exports 
as against the same period in 1953. ' 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


In the Building trade the high level of activity of 
recent years has been maintained. The emphasis is still 
on Government construction connected with social services, 
such as schools and hospitals and the local authorities’ 
schemes for the provision of cheap housing for the masses. | 


Building materials have been in plentiful supply, al- 
theugh for a brief period there was a shortage of sanitary- 
ware. Over the six months the volume of imports has shown 
a downward trend. Deliveries on sanitaryware and certain 
items of hardware from the United Kingdom have become 
more protracted. | 


Cement has remained in plentiful supply; imports of 
Japanese cement have fallen off and those from the United 
Kingdom have increased as U.K. prices are now more com- 


petitive. The local price’ structure has remained un- 
changed. 


Steel prices from the Continent have hardened during 
the period under review but are still the most favourable. 
The margin between Continental steel and Japanese steel 


has narrowed considerably. Australian mills remain out of 


the Export Market. 


There has been a slight hardening in the cost of many 
items of hardware but these have been absorbed without 
any increase in local prices. 
keener and profits have been cut, in some cases, to in- 
finitesimal margins to obtain business. This coupled with in- 
tensive competition among: contractors has resulted in a 
general fall in building costs. Competition from Germany 


and Japan is increasing although these countries have not 


as yet gained any appreciable footing 
building materials. 


In spite of the large volume of building that is in pro- 
gress and coming forward, competition is intensive and keen, 


in the supply of 


and it is evident that in many cases, contractors are having | 


to work to very bare margins. 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


The heavy overstocked position resulting from the boom 


days of rubber and tin has now mostly been cleared up and 


the market has returned to more normal conditions. There 
are still ample supplies of all standard engineering items 
in the market. 

The dealer trade in small tools, 
generally has become extremely 


ropes and hardware 
competitive 


cut to very fine limits. Imports of capital equipment are 


of course on a very much smaller scale than for the same. 


period in 1953 but the downward trend was halted. The 
Centinent, Great Britain, Australia, America and Japan are 
all competing for this business and deliveries are very much 
better from all sources of supply. Costs remain very much 
the same as at the end of 1953 but smaller profits are being 
taken and local prices have fallen. 


The trend towards mechanization continues and the in- 
terest in mechanical handling is particularly noticeable. 


The demand for electrical appliances continues unabated 
and the City Council have bought large numbers of cookers 
and fans which they are hiring out to the public. Air con- 
ditioning sales are on the increase and with electricity freely 
available this trend should continue. The market for elec- 


Competition is if anything © 


and profit 
margins both for the importer and the dealer have been 
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trical appliances including domestic refrigerators is now very 
competitive and although costs have not come down im- 
porters and dealers have reduced their margins and retail 
prices have fallen considerably. In addition, extended cre- 
dit.and deferred terms are being freely offered. With elec- 
tricity freely available the import and sale of generating 
sets has fallen away appreciably. 


PROVISIONS 


Supplies of condensed milk have again been very ample 
and prices of imports from Holland have steadily declined, 
the rates at the end of the period under review represent- 
ing a very meagre return to the actual producer. 


The recent decision of the Federal Government to 
maintain the price of fresh milk at the current level until 
30th June, 1955, will no doubt have a further detrimental 
effect on imports from Australia which had already declined 
very considerably on account of the price factor. — 


Interest in South African pilchards appears to have 
lessened somewhat and stocks have been fully adequate to 
meet the demand. | 


As regards canned fruit, prices in South Africa and 
Australia have been regarded as rather on the high side 
and there has been evidence of increased supplies from the 
U.S.A., the quality of which has, as always, continued to 
give satisfaction to buyers. | 


FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLES 


The year opened cautiously with the market feeling the 
effect of the reduced prosperity of the country. 


Plums. Australia had good crops and plentiful supplies 
were received of all varieties. South Africa also sent the 


usual shipments of good quality fruit and soon the market 
was over-supplied. 7 


Apples. The Japanese crop last season was poor and 
there were only small stocks when the first shipment of 
Cleopatras from Australia arrived. Some dealers had order- 


ed from Australia direct in large quantities, however, per- 


haps encouraged by the proposal of the Australian Govern- 
ment to establish a selling panel. Thus for the first time 
the early shipments did not make a profit. Grannysmith ar- 
rivals were similarly heavy and market prices were below 
cost throughout the first part of the season. West Aus- 
tralian supplies, however, were not so nlentiful as previously 
and the situation eased in June. The later New South 
Wales, South Australian and Tasmanian fruits are there- 
fore now coming forward in quantity and the market will 


be over-supplied as a result of several ships bunching to- 


gether. With plentiful supplies of apples from Australia, 
the more expensive South African apples were not in de- 
mand. : 


Oranges. With the high price asked for American fruit 
the market had more to rely on other sources of supply. Spain 
supplied good quality fruits at competitive prices early in 
the year and the usual large quantities of Chinese oranges 
also came forward. Oranges were also received from the 
Middle East. Supplies from South Africa commenced in 
June and were of the usual good quality although a little 
immature in the early ships. Later in the year South Aus- 
tralia has also been sending increased quantities to this mar- 
‘ket. Generally the market has been healthy. 


Grapes. There was a considerable carryover of good 
quality Almerias from Spain and the market did not react 
favourably to the higher priced Australian crop so that the 
early Cannonhalls were handled under cost. The ‘West 
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Australian Ohanez crop was of good quality but small so 
that in spite of the price, the market was able to take the 
reduced quantities offered, while South African white grapes 
satisfied the demand with good quality at competitive prices. 
As usual, the Victorian Ohanez crop filled the gap follow- 
ing the South African season but the quality of the grapes 
was not high. 


Vegetables. The Japanese potato crop was smaller than 
usual while Europe and the Middle East had plentiful sup- 
plies at cheaper prices. By the middle of the year the 
market was flooded. A similar situation occurred in onions, 
the price falling rapidly as the new Egyptian crop came 
forward. In consequence, neither South Africa nor Austra- 
lia were called upon to supply considerable quantities. 

- The regular small shipments of fresh green vegetables 
from West Australia have continued throughout the year and 
enjoyed popular demand. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


The supply position has continued to improve as regards 
the more popular brands of Scotch whisky and it seems likely 
that some of those introduced in recent years may find it 


“ difficult to maintain their share of the market. 


It is interesting to observe that for the six months 
under review, the amount of whisky exported from Scot- 
land was the highest ever recorded. 


Generally speaking and taking current trading condi- 
tions into account, sales of other liquors have been steady 
and not unsatisfactory. 


PRODUCE 


_ Tapiocas. The quantity produced in Malaya was simi- 
lar to the previous two six month periods with a tendency 
to decline towards the end of the six months under review. 


Exports showed no material change against last year’s 
figures. Demand slowed down during the period and prices 
declined about 10%. 


Pear] Sago. Owing to demand falling off local factories 
curtailed their production and in some cases closed. . 


Exports show a reduction of nearly 25% compared with 
the previous six months and prices declined about 12%. 


Sago Flour. Arrivals of this commodity decreased, 
both compared with the preceding six months (by 26%) and 
the corresponding period of last year (by 10%). Mainly 
responsible for this were smaller imports from Sumatra, 
whereas shipments from Riouw and Lingga continued at 
about the previous levels. | 


On the other hand, shipments were not only well main- 
tained but showed an improvement over the first half of 1953 
attributable entirely to a larger offtake by the U.K. which 
more than compensated for smaller exports to the Continent 
and the U.S.A., where strong competition was encountered 
from other starches. In sympathy with the price trend of 
the latter, values of Sago Flour declined, with only minor 
fluctuation, throughout the period under review, the price 
of No. 1 Singapore Flour being down by the end of June 
87% cents, whilst Siak, depending more on the U.S. and 
Continental markets, lost $1.75. 


Spices. Estimates of Pepper harvests in the Malayan 
Archipelago were revised upwards during the first three 
months of this year, as it was felt that earlier figures had 
not taken into account production in kampong gardens, and 
this set off speculation on the new crop relatively early this 
year. The downward trend was accelerated towards the 
end of March by clearing of old stocks and after a period 
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of steadiness the decline was resumed in the middle of May 
due to a desire in Bombay to move Malabar pepper in ad- 
vance of the pressure from Sarawak. Consequently, the 
end of June saw prices down from $325 for White and $295 
for Black at the beginning of the year to $205 and $135 
respectively. The small premium for White of $30 had 
thus increased to $70, which is generally expected to sti- 


-mulate production of this variety. 


Arrivals of White Pepper during the first six months 
of this year exceeded those of the corresponding period ‘in 
1953 by two and a half times. Similarly Black Pepper 1m- 
ports increased by 345%. Exports improved by 250% and 
420% respectively. The improvement in supplies led to 
lower prices but demand from consuming markets In the U.K. 
and elsewhere quickly responded to this tendency. Opera- 
tors in New York, however, delayed buying creating a serious 
shortage of spot in their market. 3 


Supplies of Nutmegs became scarcer earlier during the 
period under review on reports that the new crop was being 
affected by excessive rain and prices, particularly for the 
larger nuts, advanced. The peak was reached in the early 


part of February when a gradual decline set in and the end 


of June saw values just a fraction over the January level. 
Exports increased by 8% over the previous six months which 
contributed to the steadiness of the market. 


The market for Mace was firm, in sympathy, the price of 


No. 2 Quality after minor fluctuations remaining unchanged, 


whilst differentials for No. 1 Quality and Broken Mace nar- 
rowed. 


Copra, Coconut Oil and Oil Cakes.» Shipments of copra 
during the first half of 1954 amounted to some 31,200 tons 
as compared with 33,500 tons during the previous half year. 
Supplies from‘ Indonesia continued to be on a relatively 
small scale owing to an increasing tendency to deal direct 
with Continental buyers. 

The market opened at the beginning of the year at 
$404 per picul f.o.b., advanced to $414 at the beginning of 


February and with mild fluctuations thereafter eased gra- 


dually to $82 at the end of June. 


As usual, the Continent of Europe absorbed the largest 
tonnage, namely, 28,000 tons. 


Shipments of Coconut Oil amounted to some 14,800: 


tons by comparison with 10,000 tons during the previous 
half year. The principal buyers were China with 6,900 tons 
and Burma with 5,680 tons. The tonnage shipped to the 
Continent of Europe during the period amounted to 325 
tons only. 


Prices closely followed the pattern set by copra and 


the market opened at the beginning of the year at $633 — 
at the beginning of. 


per picul f.o.b., advanced to $67 
February and declined gradually to $564 at the end of the 
half year. 


The situation in regard to Oil Cake remains unchanged 


with the local demand by breeders of livestock still exceeding 
the supply. 


Jelutong & Guttas. The hope expressed in this report © 


a year ago that lower rubber prices may free more labour for 
the collection of jungle produce has finally been fulfilled to 


the extent where arrivals during the first half of 1954 al- 


most equalled those of the entire year of 1953. Indonesian 
Borneo with just over 50% was by far the biggest supplier, 
whilst producers in Sumatra, though less important on the 
whole, managed to treble their contribution. With the easier 
supply position, values returned to near their level of twelve 
months ago. 

It is perhaps fortunate in the circumstances that ex- 
ports also rose sharply and by the end of June reached a 
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quantity comparable to shipments during the Korean war 
years. U.K. manufacturers absorbed 50% more than pre- 
viously, whereas the U.S.A. increased purchases fourfold. 


Gutta Percha continued to be freely .available at even 
lower prices as exports hardly rose over the disappointingly 
low figures of 1953, whilst arrivals were slightly over iast 
year’s average. Synthetics are making bigger inroads year 
after year and this business is rapidly losing the importance 
it held in pre-war days. 


Shells. Arrivals were maintained at approximately the 
same volume as in the two preceding periods, and whereas 
imports from Indochina, which in the previous six months 
had appeared as a prominent source of supply, reflect a 
major falling off, probably as a result of conditions prevailing 
in that area, this was compensated by increased supplies 
from Indonesian sources. There were again no significant 
arrivals from the China coast. 


Exports were at about the same level as in the preced- 


ing six months, although approximately 7% below the cor- 
responding period in 1953. Italy remained our best cus- 


tomer; Hongkong returned to second position, previously lost | 


to Japan. France purchased on a larger scale than for 
some time past, due to difficulties encountered’ in obtaining 
supplies from Indochina. 


European buvers continued to concentrate on the ex- 
pensive grades, whilst Eastern markets favoured the re- 
mainder. Generally prices declined as the period progressed 


and at the close values of. Singapore Trocas were about 15% © 


below the best. 


types reacted similarly. 


Rattans. Whereas arrivals were 12% below the pre- 
vious period, they show an increase of approximately 31% 
over the same six months in 1953. Supplies from Indo- 
nesian territories, although under the preceding half year, 


reflect an improvement of approximately 33% on those of | 
the corresponding period in 1953, whereas imports from — 


Sarawak were only slightly better. 


The total quantity exported reflects a 4% increase over | 
the last period and was about 31% higher than the first | 


half of last year. Of noteworthy interest are the con- 
siderably improved export figures to the U.K. where the 
previous total was exceeded by approximately 68%. Other 
prominent buyers in order of export turnover, included Ger- 
many, India, Hongkong arid France and between them these 
five markets absorbed approximately 61% of the total quanti- 


ty exported. Exports to the U.S.A. were the lowest for 
several years. 


Prices, particularly of the higher grades, suitable for 
the European and U.S.A. markets tended to decline during 
the period, although this movement was checked before the 
close of June. On the other hand, values of the lower 
grade unwashed material responded more to local factors 


influencing supplies, although in most instances values only 
moved from 5 to 10%. 


Gums. Although imports from Indonesian sources de- 
clined during the period, the overall import situation was 
improved by increased arrivals from British North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Thailand. Total imports reflect an increase of 
8% over the previous period and were approximately 46% 
over the corresponding period last year. 

The U.S.A. and Canada remained two of our best cus- 
tomers for this commodity and between them purchased 36% 
of the total quantity exported. Other principal markets, in 
order of volume of business, were India, Germany and the 
U.K., but Pakistan failed to reappear as a prominent 
buyer. The most sought after grade was again Damar 


Prices reached their peak during April, and © 
at this time the former grade touched $232. Values of other | 
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Batu, and whereas price movements generally were quite 
moderate compared to the previous six months, as a result 
of improved supplies, values for some _ grades reflected 
movements of from 5 to 10% during the period. | 


Interest in Copals showed a marked improvement. 
Whereas imports were maintained at about their previous 
levels, exports rose by approximately 55% over the previous 
six months and were over 200% above the first half of last 
year. The U.K. was the biggest buyer taking about 50% 
of the total quantity exported, and their purchases during 
the period of this type of gum, exceeded their total purchases 
during 1953 twofold. Consequently values of Copals rose 
steadily and at the end of June were about 20% higher than 
in the early part of the year. | | 


Timber. Business with the U.K. continued to fall off 
following the U.K. decontrol of European timber and con- 
tinued only spasmodicaily during the first half of 1954, the 
interest being mostly in Keruing and Red Meranti. 


Continued interest from Australia and New Zealand 
helped to carry sawmillers through this difficult period, al- 
though there too the present demand is. mainly for Red 
Meranti and Keruing and it does not seem likely that this 
trade will be able to make up for the loss of business with 
the U.K. 


Despite this recession, prices remained fairly steady 
and, unless log prices can be reduced, some sawmillers may 
find it difficult to operate at much below current levels. 
However, severe competition has to be met from other 
sources of supply and if log prices cannot be reduced, busi- 
ness will continue to fall off. | ‘ 


Fortunately the demand from the Middle East showed 
some improvement and sawmillers may now have to rely 
more upon the traditional markets for their main trade. 
More interest is being shown by these markets in graded 
timber and, provided sawmillers make the necessary effoit 
to meet the requirements, this trade may develop consider- 
ably. 


Pineapples. Production of canned pineapple continues 


to expand and amounted to 547,711 standard cases during . 


the first half of the year as compared with 439,000 cases 


for the corresponding period of 1952. Exports also showed 


a marked increase both in volume and value, the comparative 
figures being as follows :— 


Standard Cases Value 
OF 528,124 $13,408 506 
Ball of 1908. 381,312 $ 8,874,155 


The rise in market price, which started in September 
last when the Ministry of Food announced the decontrol 
of the United Kingdom market, continued during the early 
months of the year, but the market showed some signs of 
weakening towards the end of the period. More than 80% 


FREE OFFER FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


New annual subscribers to the Far Eastern 
Economic Review will be given a copy of the 
JAPAN TRADE GUIDE for the year 1954. This 
Guide is authoritative and a very important com- 
pilation for business men and research workers. 
This free offer is valid only until the existing 
‘supply lasts. | 
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of the total exports went to the United Kingdom and the 


market next in importance was again Western Germany 
which took 9%. 


: The development of the new pineapple planting area 
in the Ulu Benut district of Johore is proceeding satisfac- 
torily and some 3,000 acres of forest have now been felled. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Exports : Total 
$ 512,900,000 $ 638,800,000 $ 1,151,700,000 
Half Year ended 3 
30th June, 1954 
Singapore 1,094,334 ,598 972,285,269 2,066 ,619,867 
iederation of Malaya 401,358,990 478,537,823 879,896,813 


Total Pan Malayan .. $1,495,693,588 $1 ,4E&0,823,092 $ 2,946,516.680 


The Pan-Malayan trade figures for the half year show 
an adverse balance of approximately $50,000,000/- which 
is a decided improvement when compared with the adverse 
balance of $217,000,000/- for the whole year of 1953. 
Unfortunately our total trade continues to decline and 
we can compare the present figure of $2,946,516,680/- 
with $3,224,228,742/- for the same period of last year and 
$3,035,617,583/- for July/December 1953. As can be seen, 
the rate of decline has slowed and one pleasing feature 
is that prices of both our main exports, Rubber and Tin, 
were substantially higher at the end of-June-than they were 
at the commencement of the year. It looks, therefore, as 
though we can hope for a balanced trade in the near future 
and possibly a complete arresting of the fall in total turn- 
over. 


It may be generally known ‘but there is little acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that possibly our most important 
hidden export is the presence here of British Armed Forces 
who are maintained by very substantial remittances from 
the United Kingdom. These remittances undoubtedly are a 
major item in our balance of payments. Our many service 
friends are welcome in their own right, but they are doubly 
welcome for their contribution to the continued prosperity 
of this island. 


Whenever one considers the marketing problem of our 


Rubber and Tin industries, one is reminded very forcibly | 


that American demand invariably decides our prosperity or 
lack of it. I may be forgiven, therefore, for mentioning 
again the oft repeated warning that the most economic way 
for anyone interested in ensuring that Malaya remains as a 
bastion against Communism is for them to see that support 
for our Commodities, at reasonably prices, is forthcoming. 


There is no improvement in our entrepot trade with 
Indonesia. It has been reported that the Indonesian Au- 
thorities consider that their market has been exploited by 


Singapore merchants in the past and that the present re- | 


strictions are a direct result of such exploitation. Irrespec- 
tive of the reasons for the restrictions, the fact remains that 
our geographical situation combined with our policy of free 
trade has always ensured Singapore’s, being a most com- 
petitive centre and it will prove itself to be so whenever we 
again are afforded the opportunity of catering for the re- 
quirements of our very valued Indonesian friends. Their 
market is of paramount importance to us and the continued 
restrictions are a heavy blow. 
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SECONDARY INDUSTRIES OF MALAYA 


Malaya affords good opportunities for secondary indus- 
tries. There is the internal market created by the growing 
population with rising standards of living. It has good 
shipping and air communications with every part of the 
world. With a large young generation and with an expand- 
ing standard of education, there is abundant labour of grow- 
ing skill. With the opening of the Pasir Panjang Power 
Station in Singapore and the Connaught Bridge Power 
Station in the Federation, electric power is plentiful. The 
former already has a capacity of 50,000 KW and will have 
a capacity of 150,000 KW when completed, the largest in 
the Colonial Empire. The latter added 40,000 KW and will 
ultimately ‘add 80,000 KW. 
buted by the Federation Central Electricity Board to 66,768 
consumers in the year beginning September 1st, 1952. The 
new Pasir Panjang Power Station in Singapore added 50,000 
KW bringing the total capacity to 87,000 KW. Water sup- 
ply is plentiful. In Singapore consumption is 42,000,000 
gallons a day. 


Secondary industries are ~ mainly in Singapore. In the 
Federation the manufacture of rubber goods and of soap pre- 
dominate. The demand for soap is great. An average of 
6 lbs. of soap is used every year by every Malayan. The 
largest factory is the Lever Factory. 


Soap production was 214,677 cwt. in 1953, 
with 76,751 cwt. in 1952. 


As a result of the rapidly increasing business Lever 
Brothers decided, in 1948, to build a large factory in Malaya 
for the production of goods for the Malayan market. This 
decision was further supported by the fact that the raw 
materials of soap and margarine are indigenous to Malaya, 
and about 90% of these materials can therefore be obtained 
locally. By 1950 the factory was under construction and 
is now completed. This giant modern plant covers an area 
on the ground of 163 acres, has taken nearly 3 years to 


build and represents a capital outlay of 12 million Malayan 
dollars. 


When the factory is working at full capacity it will 
employ about 700 workers, including engineers, fitters, elec- 
tricians, soap-boilers, wrappers, stampers, carpenters, clerks 
and chemists. It will produce about 22,000 tons of pro- 
ducts annually. 
produced raw materials and will pay over one million dollars 
in wages annually. 


Another new factory is the Rawang Works of Malayan 
Cement Ltd., which was opened by the High Commissioner 
for the Federation of Malaya on 6th July, 1953. The As- 
sociated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited and Mala- 
yan Collieries Limited and J. A. Russel & Company Limited, 
both of Kuala Lumpur, sponsored the scheme to meet the 
growinge demand for cement with the growth of industry, 
and of public buildings and of housing. 


It is one of the few large undertakings started in 
the Federation of Malaya since the war and has a Malayan 
_ Dollar capital equivalent to £1,000,000. The Works has, 

at present, a single kiln with an annual rate of production 
of 100,000 tons of cement, the principal 
being limestone from the Company’s own quarry, immediate- 
ly adjacent to the Works, and coal and shale from Malayan 
Collieries Limited, 12 miles away. 


The Portland Cement is sold under the Trade Mark 
of a Tiger’s head within a blue circle and its quality is bet- 


ter than the requirements of the British Standard Specifica- 
tion. 


259,186,152 units were distri- 


It will use about 15,000 tons of Malayan- 


raw materials | 
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Encouragement to the small man in industry is given 
by the Rural and Industrial Development Authority which 
was set up in August, 1950, to provide means whereby the 
rural population, who are unable to help themselves socially 
and economically by reason of poverty or other reasons, 


will be given assistance in promoting their social and econo- 
mic life. 


Since the inception of the Authority, emphasis has al- 
ways been laid on two points. The first is that as far as 
possible all projects and schemes shall have an element of 
self-help. The second is that all projects and schemes 
shall originate from the people themselves. These 
points have been successfully applied, and the knowledge of 
the work of the Authority is spreading to the remotest kam- 
pongs of the Federation. The object is to enable people 


to learn to stand on their own feet both economically and 


socially. In fact, R.I.D.A. might be described both as a 
catalyst and as a means of providing funds in cases which 
banks and other sources of loans would not considet. 


The work of R.LD.A. is concerned particularly with the 
following matters: 


Padi Areas Transport 
Rubber smallholdings Communications 
Fisheries Water supplies 


Animal husbandry 

Industries derived from 
Coconuts 

Industry 


Schools and Training Courses 


Community centres 
Other Amenities and Improvements. 


The allocation of $12,000,000 made for 1953 was spent 
on projects and schemes connected with these matters. 
Secondary Industries play a more important part in the 


economic life of Singapore in the number of labour employed 
They vary from the 


and in the variety of their products. 
heavy engineering of United Engineers or the ship-building 
and repairing of the Harbour Board to small units either 


_of handicrafts or the goldsmiths, or in production as in tin 


utensils or soap. The factories built since the war, e.g. in 
brewery or biscuit-making, in glass or metal-box or cotton- 
spinning are of the highest standard in “er and de- 
sign, and in conditions of work. 


During 1953 industrial activity was appreciably in- 
creased. A number of new industries, such as a textile mill 
and an edible oil factory which had been in various stages of 
completion in 1952, began operations. A boot polish factory 
and a rope manufactory which had been planned and com- 
menced building operations in 1952 are now in production. 
The number of factories planned and completed during 1953 
was small, the biggest portion of development taking place 
in the soft drink section of the confectionery industry. Two 
large scale factories were opened in 1953 to supply non- 
carbonated fruit juice to the local market. Industrial pro- 
duction has increased, as a result of the previous year’s 
planning and investment, though new. Investment has not 
been large. 

The Colonial Development Corporation’s 
estate at Bukit Timah and the Singapore Improvement Trust 


industrial area at Alexandra Road continue to be the only 


large estates in Singapore which offer sites for industrial 
development. During last year, no new sites were taken 
up. Construction works begun in 1952 continued. The 
S.LT. has now 7 industrial sites fully occupied and deve- 
loped. These include a large metal works, an aluminium 
works, a biscuit factory, a transport centre and a bus depot, 
an electric storage battery company and a _ brewery. In 
addition, they have 15 small factory sites which have now 
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been applied for but not yet allocated. These would be 
suitable for small secondary industries like plastics, oil re- 


fining, perfumery, canning, etc. All S.I.T. land is on lease- 
hold. 


Aluminium household utensils and rubber estate equip- 
ment were produced by Diethelm (a Swiss firm) and two 
smaller factories. 


Two local breweries in Singapore controlled by Mala- 
yan Breweries Ltd. produce both English and lager type 
beers and stout produced 100 million bottles in 1952 and 
120,000,000 bottles in 1953. This output is not only con- 
sumed on the Island but also exported to the Federation of 
Malaya, to India, Ceylon, Japan, E. Africa and the coun- 
tries of S.E. Asia. Some 632 persons were employed by 
both breweries in 1953. 


The production of mineral waters and cordials is dis- 


tributed among numerous small concerns employing on an 
average 30 to 40 workers. To meet the new demand for 
a non-carbonated fruit beverage, there are now three large 
soft drink factories in Singapore. 

Total output of bricks fell from 5.5 million in 1952 
to 4.1 million in 1953. Production of tiles in 1953 amount- 
ed to 155,000. Granite too is quarried in Singapore. 


Production of biscuits in the Colony increased slightly 


‘from 22.9 thousand ecwts. in 1952 to 23.7 thousand cwts. 


in 1953. There are 9 factories producing biscuits employ- 
ing a total labour force of 780. 


Local samsu (wine) continued to be produced by two 
distilleries and total production for the year was 93,000 proof 
gallons as compared with 81,000 proof gallons in 1952. 


There is only one electric batteries factory in this trade 
—the National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. The export of bat- 
teries to Indonesia was hampered by the ban on imports in 
May, 1953, but this was not significant enough to affect 
total production and output. 


Manufacture of leather shoes on an industrial scale is 
carried on by Bata Ltd. The rest of the industry is carried 
on by numerous small Chinese shops employing from 10 
to 15 persons. Production of all types of shoes in 1952 
was 180,000 pairs. 

The only local metal box company maintained output 
at the 1952 level of 26 million tin cans, the bulk of which 
was taken up by local canneries of fruit and food. 
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Although another oil mill, the Central Oil Refinery, came 
into production, the total output of coconut oil in 1953 was 
16,463 tons as compared with 25,620 tons in 1952. Soap 
production in 1953 was 237,525 cwt. as against 237,903 
ewt. in 1952. The new mill besides processing copra also 
refines animal and vegetable fats. The number of oil mills 
in operation is: eight and of soap factories sixteen. The 
oil mills alone gave employment to 370 persons. 


The demand for local manufactured paint remained - 
steady during the year and export sales remained at the 
same level as in 1952. 


Local demand for plywood has increased considerably, 
and trade demands from overseas, particularly Manila have 
increased. Plywood is made by Singapore Plywood Com- 
pany which also plans production of er panelled ply- 
wood. 


Very considerable quantities of shoes have been manu- 
factured and sold in the local markets in addition to being 
exported overseas. 


Output of milled rubber in 1953 did not vary greatly 
from that in 1952. 94,118 tons of remilled rubber were 
produced in 1953 as compared with 104,592 tons in iniota 
and 177,880 tons in 1951. 


Singapore’s first yarn spinning mill was opened last 
year at the Colonial Development Corporation’s industrial 
estate at Kukit Timah. The mill began production at the 
beginning of the year at about 75% capacity with a labour 
force of some 252 full time employees. During the year 
production was increased to near full capacity and a fair 
percentage of the production has been exported to Indonesia 
and Korea. . 


There are many varieties and grades of rattans and 
these are processed by washing, bleaching and grading. As 
the different consuming countries each have their own parti- 
cular type of rattan, the grading has been developed into a 
highly skilled process from many years experience of market 
requirements. In addition to the treating of rattans for 
export, an important industry of the cottage type is the 
manufacture of furniture, baskets and many other miscel- 
laneous articles. These manufactures are adapted for local 
requirements. The rattan works are chiefly in Singapore. 


(Continued from Page 680) 


traders and a decided aversion to foreigners, conditions were 
difficult and humiliating for the merchants. They remained 
in Canton on sufferance during the winter trading season but 
had to leave during the summer by Imperial Edict and spend 
a few months in Macao, the Portuguese Colony, founded in 
1557, which lies 40 miles south-west of Hongkong. The 
merchants’ situation became unbearable with the outbreak in 
1839 of the unfortunate “Opium War” when the Chinese 
Imperial High Commissioner in Canton aimed at driving 
away all foreigners from the China coast. The _ British, 
under their leader, Captain Charles Elliot, R.N., refused to 
be intimidated and in 1840 the Government in London sent 
out a fleet to protect British subjects and interests. A de- 
cisive battle was fought on January 7th, 1841, and three 
weeks later the island and harbour of Hongkong were ceded 
to the British Crown. The cession in perpetuity was formal- 
ly recognized by the Treaty of Nanking in August 1842. 


Thus the city of Victoria, usually loosely called Hong- 
kong, was established on the barren island at the mouth of 


the Pearl River and Captain Elliot appointed first Governor 
of the Colony. It soon became the principal port of call 
for all ships trading with South China and the firms that had 
previously operated more or less insecurely in Macao and 
Canton began to migrate to the island offering both excel- 
lent entrepot facilities and security. The Colony grew rapid- 
ly, and in 1860 34 square miles of territory on the main- 
land in Kowloon and Stonecutters Island were’ ceded in 
perpetuity to Great Britain. In 1898 the district called the 
New Territories, which includes not only mainland areas but 
the large island of Lan Tao and several smaller ones, was 
leased from China for ninety-nine years, bringing’ the 
Colony’s total area up to some 391 square miles. 


From the very first, Hongkong was developed on a basis 
of free and equal opportunities for all and the practice has 
existed and been enlarged upon in the succeeding years. In 
Hongkong, as in probably no other city anywhere, one finds 
a medley of races engaged in commercial ventures with each 
other, co-operating in civic enterprises, enjoying good gov- 
ernment and justice, sharing educational, medical and wel- 
fare services of a high order, enjoying each other’s company 
and represented in various sections of the Government. 
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REAL ESTATE BUSINESS IN 


Amidst the general depression in Hongkong during the 
past few years, real estate business prospered. Land value 
is now at its record height and more people are investing 
their money in building construction. This is contrary to 
the general conception that the value of land and building 
increases only when commerce and industry are developed. 
It is true that industrial development in HK has advanced 
much during the past years, but in comparison’ with the 


growth of the real estate business, its relative value is small. 


and it has only helped in a modest way in the land and 
building boom. During the first 9 months this year, more 
than 650 new private buildings were erected in Hongkong 
and Kowloon; for the past three years an average of $111 
million per year was spent on private buildings in this Colony 
in addition to numerous buildings put up by the HK Gov- 
ernment and the military forces. The net revenue from 
rates on rental of private buildings (about 15% to 
17% on the rental) collected by the Government rose from 
the monthly average of $2.5 million in 1953 to $2.8 million 
in 1954. More private and government constructions will be 
completed during the next 12 months to meet the seemingly 
insatiable demand for residential houses and office buildings. 


The Building Boom 


The destruction of houses during the war and the con- 
tinuous inflow of refugees when South China was “liberated”’ 
by the Communists in 1949 created a vast and growing de- 
mand for houses. It was estimated early this year that out 
of HK’s 2 million people, at least 350,000 people should be 
rehoused. The situation is getting worse every month as 
the population is growing. For the first 9 months in 1954 
there were 58,821 births but only 14,654 deaths in this 
Colony, leaving a natural increase in population of 44,167 
persons. The urgent demand for houses sped the develop- 
ment of new building projects. During recent years the 
face of the twin cities gradually changed. There are ever 
more tall buildings making gocd use of the limited land 
squeezed between hills and the ocean. Dozens of new streets 


were created by vast blocks of new houses all over the 


Colony. Leading firms like HK Bank, HK Electric etc. 


built flats for their staffs. Government quarters such 
as Queen’s Gardens, Albany Flats, King’s Park Flats 
became impressive landmarks in the Colony. The 


Armed Forces on the Island, Kowloon and in the New 
Territories built imposing flats, bungalows and cottages for 
the families of officers and soldiers. Several settlements with 
thousands of one-room flats were built to house squatters and 
fire-victims. Hundreds of houses were also donated by lead- 
ing philanthropists and built by welfare organizations to 
house the poor. But despite these efforts, hundreds of thou- 
sands still remain to be rehoused. 


The demand for office space was very acute in 1950. 
Since the end of the war there were impressive develop- 
ments in the Central District of Hongkong: Edinburgh House, 
Electra House, the new Jardine Building, Alexandra House, 
Bank of China, Caxton House, No. 9 Ice House Street, Fu 
House, etc. The HK Land Investment and Agency Company 
alone spent $24 million on the purchase and construction of 
new buildings in the Central District (inclusive of No. 9 Ice 
House Street). The National Cash Register Company of HK 
constructed its own building on King’s Road. The $2 mil- 
lion building of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce was 
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recently completed. The Sing Pao Newspaper just erected 
a new 6-storey building next to NACARECO House. The 
list of new office buildings is growing continually. Govern- 
ment constructed a new Secretariat, many police and fire 
stations as well as several buildings for various other de- 
partments. According to HK Land Co., even with the space 
available after the completion of its extension of Alexandra 
House, the Company’s present waiting list of applicants for 


business premises is far in excess of the accommodation | 


which will be available in this new building. 


More schools were built, but at the present rate of 
increase in population it would take about 50 years to pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation for children reaching school 
age. In both Hongkong and Kowloon many _ churches, 
theatres, hospitals and factories were erected during past 
years, but the percentage of these constructions was small 


when compared with the construction of resigentia! flats and © 
office buildings. 


Value of Land 


The acute housing shortage entailed in its wake an 
unprecedented and continuous boom in real estate business 
and increased the value of land in the Colony. For the first 
time in Hongkong’s history a piece of land in the Central 
District along the water-front was recently sold at $430 
per square foot. 
tral, the price of land ranged from $200 to $280 per square 
foot. In general, today’s land value is about three to four 
times that of 1946. 
and in Happy Valley selling at about $20 to $30 in 1946 can 
now fetch about $70 to $100. . 
jumped from $30 to $120 per square foot. Land in Tsim- 
shatsui district reached $130 and a recent quotation for land 
in Castle Peak district was $70. In Mongkok near the new 
HK Bank Branch Building land value increased as follows: 
$1.70 per square foot in 1920, $40 in 1947, $80 in 1951 and 
today it is about $120 per square foot. 
present value is about $35 per square foot. The success of 
land development projects gave impetus to new construc- 
tions and investments. When land on level ground was 
built up, hilly and rocky lands were levelled and reclamations 
were carried out along the seafront. Government’s policy 
of allowing taller buildings on the waterfront encouraged 
speculators to purchase whatever available land along the 
waterfront from West Point to Shaukiwan. They figured 
that if buildings of 17 storeys are allowed on the water- 
front then even the present high price of $430 per square 


foot is reasonable when compared with land prices in areas 
where only 8 or 9 storeys are allowed and which cost about 


$200 per square foot. 


The increase in the value of land has improved the 
price of local shares such as Hotels, HK & Kowloon Wharves, 
China Providents, HK Docks, HK Ropes as these companies 
have big holdings of land. Thus during the last two years, 
almost all vacant lots were built up. Estate companies then 
bought lands with old buildings. At the beginning only old 
buildings which had been vacated were taken up. Gradual- 
ly as buying interest increased even new buildings with 
tenants in them were bought by speculators. One new 5- 
storey building on Castle Peak Road on the site of about 
1,000 square feet was recently sold for $170,000. Subtracting 
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‘about $90,000 for the construction, the value of that piece 
_ Of land comes to about $80 per square foot. 


| On Nathan 
Road one old building occupying a site of about 2,000 
square feet was sold for half a million dollars. 


Major Causes 


Much of the development has been made possible by 
exemption orders from the Landlord and Tenant Ordinance 
which made it possible for landlords to send tenants away 
and demolish the old houses in order to put up new flats 
or office buildings on these sites. Government also encour- 
ages the erection of more buildings for residential purposes 
by granting land for private constructions. During 1951-52, 
a total number of 159 crown leases were issued and in 1952- 
58 another 183 crown leases were granted. The number is 
increasing every year. For the building of factories, Gov- 
ernment recently started a new reclamation project at Kun 
Tong on the eastern shores of Kowloon Bay adjacent to the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company installation. In its first stage, 
about 80 acres of land will be reclaimed. The cost of this 
first phase will amount to $10 million which will be charged 
to the Colony’s Development Fund. Later the Kun Tong 
reclamation will be extended to cover 140 acres. 


The dominating factor that brought about this boom 
was the presence of idle capital in Hongkong. Following the 
enforcement of the China embargo in 1951, business in HK 
gradually slowed down. Part of the capital was invested 
in various industries but a large portion floated on the 
market. On the other hand with the unsteady political and 
economic situation in neighbouring countries and the com- 
parative security in HK, capital gradually flowed to Hong- 
kong from these countries. From June 1953 to May 1954 
more than $600 million poured into HK from Southeast Asia. 
(Philippines $200 million; Thailand $150 million; Indonesia 
over $100 million; Indochina $60 million; Malaya $70 mil- 
lion and Burma $20 million). In search of investment, peo- 
ple with idle cash found that real estate business was both 
safe and profitable. Very soon the real estate market was 
swamped with fresh capital and new buildings popped up all 
over the Colony. 


It takes only about 4 months to complete a four-storey 
building of eight flats costing about $160,000. The owner 
can get back about 10% in construction fee from the tenants 
(which is plain day-light robbery) and charge about $700 
per month for each flat. After 2 years, the owner gets back 
every cent he has spent on the house which yields a total 
rental of $5,600 per month. Even without the 10% con- 
struction fee, the owner can get all his money back within 
23 years. In most cases, the owner mortgages the new 
building after a year or so and with the money from the 
mortgage plus the rental he has collected during the year, 
builds a new house. In the case of cheaper buildings with 
rental of $250 per month the builder can get his money 
back within 4 to 5 years. These developments proved to 
be so encouraging that very soon all available building lots 
were covered with new houses. Construction firms and real 
estate companies then pulled down old houses and erected 
new and higher buildings on these sites. This serves two 
purposes. In the first place, old houses yield low rents and 
occupy too much space. On the site of two old 3-storey 
buildings (6 flats) three new 5-storey buildings with 15 
flats could be constructed. Whereas the 6 old flats yield 
only $600 in total, each and every flat of the 15 new flats 
yields $600 to $700 per month. In the second place, old 
buildings require heavy maintenance expenditure’ which 
brings no return while the cost of the new buildings could 
be redeemed within 2 or 3 years. In some cases a con- 
struction company demolishes the old building and builds 
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new flats for the owner free of charge. The usual arrange-, 
ment is that the construction company gives the owner a 
monthly allowance equivalent to the original rental from the 
old house and after 10 years turns the building over to 
the owner. The difference between the old rental and the 
higher new rental from increased number of flats, enables 
the construction company to get the cost of the building 
back within about 3 or 4 years and leaves 6 years’ rental 
difference as net profit to the construction company. 


The redevelopment of office buildings is more or less 
similar. Once the older buildings have been brought up 
to a reasonable standard of repair, it is considered preferable 
to put funds into new buildings where they will have the 
effect of increasing earnings rather than to spend a large 
proportion upon the older properties where the rents are con- 
trolled and where consequently no immediate financial bene- 
fit could be derived from added expenditure. The HK Land’s 
Central District buildings have about 898,000 square feet 
of which nearly 478,000 square feet remain under the con- 
trol of Landlord and Tenant Ordinance. The _ difference — 
between the present rent of the controlled premises and the 
rental which could be collected from new premises built on 
the site of these old buildings would be between $2 and $3 
million per year. The cost of the new building at No. 9 
Ice House Street was about $3.85 million. As idle funds 
are plentiful in banks, mortgages on buildings and land can 
be easily arranged and this helps in the redevelopment of 
office buildings. The mortgage interest rate is about 5 to 
10% per annum. In the case of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce building about half of the construction cost was 
financed by bank loans. 


Another cause of the increase in value of real estate 

is that the more an estate changes hands, the more it costs as 
every seller adds his profit and stamp and other duties onto 
the original cost. In connection with the sales and trans- 
fer of real estate, the number of valuations made and 
stated reached 2,915 during the fiscal year 1953-54 re- 
presenting a 20% increase over that of the previous year 
(2, 399). The total capital value involved was $190 million 
in 1953-54 and $178 million in the previous year. The re- 
venue from Stamp Duties alone amounted to $5.64 million 
during the year. 


New Building Projects 


The boom is not yet over. In the month of September 
alone, 168 private buildings were erected in the Colony cost- 
ing more than $19.5 million in total. For the next few 
years, Government and private companies have enough build- 
ing projects to provide much work for Hongkong’s numerous 
architects, building contractors, workmen, companies sup- 
plying the building materials and others who are indirectly 
related to the construction business. Mr. Eric Cumine, one 
of HK’s leading Architects, has more than $35 million worth 
of work on hand at the moment and the building depart- 
ment of PWD is working on the $20 million City Hall pro- 
ject in addition to hundreds of other constructions. 


Tall buildings which will be erected in the Central Dis- 
trict of Hongkong include the $6 million 17-storey New 
Oriental Building; the $18 million building of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia & China; the 11-storey office 
building on the site of the present Commercial Press on 
Queen’s Road; the $2 million construction on the present 
site of Dragon Seed and Dragon Light Companies; the 14- 
storey building at 24 Des Voeux Road Central which will 
replace the present Majestic Building and a few not yet de- 
fined. In Kowloon, a 10-storey building will soon be erected 
at the corner of Nathan Road and Fife Street. 
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On the Peak, Humphrey’s Estate and Finance is build- 
ing a new luxurious apartment block on the hillside west of 
May Road. It will be called the New Tregunter Mansions 
and will cost about $23 million. In the Causeway Bay dis- 
trict, work on a 17-storey building will be started as soon 
as the demolition of the Lee Yuen Hill is completed. In 
addition to this, a 14-storey structure and 26 buildings of 6 


storeys each are now almost completed on the former hill 


site. The 26 buildings form a circle. A swimming pool, two 
cinemas and a recreation ground will also be built there. 
Kellett Estates will erect two 6-storey blocks of flats on 
the Rural Building Lot No. 31 situated below the Royal 
Naval Hospital commanding a beautiful view over’ the 
Aberdeen and Repulse Bay areas. The Day Yuen Estate 
Company which is responsible for much of the development 
in North Point area (Metropole Theatre, Metropole House 
etc.) will build a 14-storey apartment house on King’s Road. 
In Kowloon, a huge new block of apartment houses, eight 
storeys high on the Hanoi Road side and six houses on 
Cornwall Avenue, containing over 200 flats, is to be started 
soon. 


Projects for low-cost flats include a scheme for the 
building of more tenement blocks and a market at Yuen 
Long and the construction of 600 flats in 15 buildings of five 
storeys each on the land between Laichikok Road and 
Prince Edward Road at Taikoktsui. The Hongkong Housing 
Society expects to commence building its new estates at 
Hunghom and at North Point very soon. The estate at 
Hunghom will have ten blocks comprising 1,216 flats and 
21 shops providing accommodation for about 7,500 people. 
The flats at North Point which are known as the Healthy 
Village Housing Scheme, will have four 10-storey blocks com- 
prising 592 flats for 3,500 persons. The Society also plans 
another estate on two adjacent sites at Shun Ning Road 
and Po On Road in Shumshuipo area. Government has 
granted $2 million from the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund for these projects and in addition to this fund a 


loan of $74 million from HK Development Fund has been 


arranged. The Hongkong Authority is also working on the 
project of low-cost flats at Kennedy Town and at North 
Point. These two sites will provide accommodation for at 
least 13,000 persons. For the recent victims of fire at Li 
Cheng’ Uk, Kowloon, a six-storey building will be construct- 
ed near the north end of Tonkin Street, Shumshuipo. 


Government will build more flats for its employees. On 
the site of the old Marble Hall at Conduit Road, a modern 
10-storey building—called Chater Hall—will be erected. An- 
other 10-storey building consisting of 40 self-contained flats 
for Government employees will be built at Leighton Hill to 
the south of the existing Government quarters. The Jockey 
Club is building 325 flats for its staff in Hongkong. Govern- 
ment buildings now progressing include the Queen Elizabeth 
School at the junction of Prince Edward Road and Sai Yee 
Street in Kowloon; new Kowloon Hospital for 1,200 beds; 
Mental Hospital in the New Territories for 500 patients; 
extension to the Queen Mary Hospital; Remand Home for 
juveniles in Kowloon; a camp for 1,100 disabled destitutes 
at Lantao and the New Tsan Yuk Hospital in West Point. 


Prospects 


Under the current spell of peaceful co-existence in the 
Far East as well as the good will between London and Peking 
and barring sudden jnternational conflicts, Hongkong’s position 
in the near future is reasonably secure. The British Govern- 
ment repeatedly assured that they will maintain Hongkong 
and there is a large garrison which is far in excess of what 
a small territory like Hongkong actually would need in case 
of any emergency. The continued US protection of Taiwan 


market; tenants can pick and choose. 
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and the presence of the US forces in this part of the world 
as well as the resurgence of Japan, are other reassuring facts 
which should set the mind of nervous people at ease. Idle 
capital will still be plentiful as there are no immediate pro- 
spects for better business relations with China while in- 
dustrial expansion is limited by the lack of a home market 
and the existence of keen competition of Japanese and other 
products in overseas markets. One recent survey estimated 
that the total value of idle capital in Hongkong is around 
$2,500 million. Rich people do not know what to do with 
their money! Out of embarras de richesse, investments in 
land and houses will still grow. But as the result of the 
hectic new building and redevelopment the housing shortage 
has been greatly relieved. Now there is a glut in the housing 
Some tenement house 
floors and small flats in new buildings are slow in becoming 
occupied. In the case of office buildings, new tenants (for 


instance those of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce Build- 


ing) are asking for rental reductions. Many others who had 
registered with various estate companies for offices can no 
longer take up these premises after the buildings are .com- 
pleted. Two years ago office space in Central District was 
hard to get and key money was high. Today, the practice 
of key money has come almost to an end. Many offices are 
moving out of new buildings into cheaper premises and some 
offices are renting out desk spaces to cut down expenditure. 


On the other hand, it is still true that hundreds of 
thousands are still badly in need of adequate housing spaces. 
These people cannot afford to rent the existing vacant flats. 
Most of the estate owners foresee the possibility of lower 
rental in the future. With the drop in construction cost, 
buildings will also be better in quality. The competition 
among building owners will be keen. The recent innovation 
of selling by the flat instead of the whole building as a unit 
attracts a large number of small investors who would not 
have been able to enter the field otherwise. These landlords 
with one or two flats will have to offer to their tenants better 
terms than big estate companies. Estate companies which 
have been surviving and enriching themselves on quick pro- 
fits from cheap constructions will be washed out from the 
market. One can find thousands of new flats in tenements 
which are already showing signs of old age. The various 
construction companies have been building fast but very 
poorly. The new tenement houses are also ugly and uniform. 
Row after row of houses built almost identically, four to five 
storeys high in unending repetition, low ceiling, tiny stair- 
case, narrow rooms. A serious problem will meet these un- 
thinking investors and speculators who are designing below 
standard either in plan or materials as there will be more 
buildings of higher quality and lower rental in the future. 


As to the price of land, the present level could be 
maintained but it would not be as optimistic as some wish- 
ful thinkers have predicted. These people concluded that 
land in HK will eventually cost as much as those in Manila 
and Tokyo. The increase in value of land in Tokyo and 
Manila is justified by the expansion of their industry and 
commerce as well as supported by the growth of a healthy 
population. Whereas in Hongkong a big portion of the 
population consists of refugees and the value of land has 
been stimulated mainly by ‘surplus capital. As soon as 
there are other outlets for capital or any minor shiver from 
international unrest, the present boom will collapse. For the 
boom is not in proportion with commercial and industrial de- 
velopments and sways like an abnormally over-grown branch 
over an exceptionally under-developed trunk. It is only when 
business is expanding, industry is growing and refugees have 
been absorbed into the population which can afford to rent 


new houses and office spaces that such a boom would re- . 


present the normal, stable and well-balanced economic de- 
velopment of a growing metropolis. 
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November 25, 1954 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the 3 weeks of November 
1 to 20:— : | 


Money Market 


oney market was quiet and easy, 
credits were easily obtainable, but as 
business condition was generally poor 
and requirements small, few big trans- 
actions were reported. Interest charged 
by European banks was at 6—8™% p.a., 
by Chinese Banks at 8—10% p.a., by 
native banks at 10—12% p.a., and by 
private financiers at about 14% per 
month. Capital from oversea Chinese, 
especially from Philippines and Malaya, 
arrived in the Colony again this month 
for investment in real estate and 
shares, reasons for their investment 
here being that the Colony has a sound 
standing and investors can easily dis- 
pose of assets for cash when in need. 
Local funds which moved to London 
some time ago sent by both Chinese 
and Europeans showed signs of return- 
ing to the Colony, and these repatria- 
tions were used for investment in real 
estate and certain shares. 


Remittances to Continental China 
were reduced month after month, and 
only HK$15 million were remitted in 
October, which was a reduction of one- 
third to one-half in comparison with 
previous months. Business’ of local 
branches of Continental Chinese Banks 
was bad, and rumour spread again that 
some of them may have to merge or 
reduce their’ staff in order to cut 
down their overhead expenses. 


Gold 
Nov High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
1 $254% 25414 265% High 
2 2541, 25414 
3 254% 25414 
4 2541, 2541% 
25454 25414 
6 25434 
HOLIDA 
9 2544 25436 
10 25414 
11 2543% 254 
12 254% 254 
13 2545% 254 
15 254% 25414 
16 254°% 25414 
17 25414 253%, 
18 25436 254 
19 25436 2541% Low 264%, 
20 25458 2543% 


_ The opening and closing prices were 
$25434 and 2543, and the highest and 
lowest were $254% and 2533. 


During the period under review, the 
market was deadly quiet and _ prices 


fluctuated within only a point. Events 
along the Taiwan Strait were all dis- 
counted and speculators were tired of 
this stagnant market. Cross’ rates 


eontinued to work lower than contract- 


ed import prices thus few import busi- 
ness was concluded. Demand for ex- 
port dropped on poor purchasing power 
in South East Asia ports; also some 
difficulties were encountered with the 
illicit transportation between the 
Colony and other ports. Future trend 
of the market is expected to remain 
dull with little change in prices, for 


political standing of the Colony is firm 


and its currency sound. 


Interest favoured sellers in the ficti- 
tious forward market and amounted to 
80 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Local stock was not large but quite 
ample for demands for export. Trad- 
ings were reduced greatly and totalled 
120,700 taels or averaged 7,100 taels 
per working day. - Positions taken also 
reduced to only 38,700 taels per average 
day. Imports mainly came from Macao 
and amounted to 28,500 taels. Ship- 
ments of a total of 64,000 fine ounces 
reached Macao via the Colony during 
the pericd. Exports figured at 25,400 
taels, which were divided 14,000 taels 
to Singapore, 3,500 taels to Rangoon, 
2,000 taels to India, 2,000 taels to 
Indonesia, 2,500 taels to Indochina, and 
1,400 taels to Korea. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$15.00—14.60 and 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cash 
sales amounted to 38,230 taels, of 
which 14,730 taels listed officially and 
23,500 taels arranged privately. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.71—37.55 per fine ounce. 
Contracted prices were 37.80—87.74 
C.1LF. Macao, and a total of 24,000 
fine cunces were concluded. 


Silver 
Nov. 1-20 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.75 $.73 2.84 
Low 5.65 | 3.65 2.80 


During the period under review, the 
market was very quiet, though at one 
time enquiries were made for exports. 
Quotations were all lower at the end 
due to easier tendency of world prices. 
Trading totals for the period were for 
bar 4,500 taels, for $ coins 9,400 coins, 
and for 20c coins 8,000 coins. Outlook 
for the market is expected to be dull 
and quiet, for the local stock was small 
and few imports were expected to in- 
crease it. 


t3.20—12.10_ 
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US$ 
Nov. High Low High Low 
1 $589 58814 58714 58614 
2 589 58814 586% 58614 
3 58914 58844 586% 
4 589 58814 587 58634 
5 58914 5884 587% 58744 
6 590 58914 588 587°% 
9 590%4 58914 58844 587% 
10 591 589% 58814 587 34 
il 590% 588 58714 
12 590144 58814 587% 
13 591 590% 58836 587% 
15 591 59044 588 5881¢ 
16 59114 59014 588'% 58814 
17 590% 590 5884 588 
18 590%, 588% 58814 
19 591 590M 588% 5881, 
20 59114 540 58954 58874 
- D.D. rates: High 589% Low 587 
Trading totals: T.T. US$3,890,000, 


Notes for forward US$5,740,000, Notes 
Yor cash US$1,255,000, and OD.D. 
US$690,000. 

A slightly steady undertone was ex- 
perienced during tne period on weaker 
cross rates in New York, and rates here 
improved. In the T.T. sector, gold and 
general merchants were good buyers, 
and Bangkok merchants aiso bought. 
Offerings came from Korea,’ the 
Philippines and Japan, but few from 
Yaiwan. Triangular exchange opera- 
tors were rather on the . selling side, 
for they aimed at the turning to steady 
of the cross rate. In the Notes mar- 
ket, business was considered small, 
for most of the speculators were idle 
and out of the market. Bigger separa- 
tion from T.T. induced new demands for 
a difference of % of a point is enough 
for profiteers to ship notes to U.S. for 
T.T. Interest for change over in 
fictitious forward favoured buyers and 
amounted to $1.20 per US$1,000, and 


positions taken figured at US$2% mil- 


lion per daily average. in the D.D. 
sector, tradings were small due to few . 
remittances from U.S. and surveillance 
by the Philippine authorities. It is 
expected that business will increase 
early next month when oversea Chinese 
remittances will come in before the 
end ot the Lunar year. 


Piastre and Yen 


Nothing was traded for future de- 
livery in Piastre at the Exchange, and 
interest for change over amounted to 
HK$12.70 per 10,000 in favour of 
buyers. Cash sales quoted HK$985— 
965 per 10,000. 

Cash sales for Yen Notes quoted 
HK$1,425—1,350 per 100,000, and little 
was traded. No transaction for for- 
ward delivery was registered, with only 
3.2 million delivered. Interest favour- 
ed buyers at HK$19.28 per 100,000. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.86—1.84, and Japan 
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0.014325—0.01365. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.5325—0.532, Indo- 
china 10.30—10.00, and Thailand 3.70—3.62. 
Sales: Pesos 820,000, Yen 260 million, Malayan. 
$530,000, Piastre 21 million, and Baht 8% mil- 
lion. Tradings during the period were quite 
normal and rates little changed, and they were 
mostly for liquidation of trade balances. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates remained unchanged at 
4,270 per HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per 
Pound Sterling. People’s Bank Notes quoted 
HK$133—130 per million, and little business 
concluded. 


Taiwan official rates also unchanged at 15.65— 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$. Tai- 
wan Bank Notes quoted HK$ 1964%,—179 per 
thousand, and remittances at 20214—297%; 
tradings were small. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England = 15.74—15.70, Australia 
12.22--12.20, New Zealand 14.02—13.97, Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15.55—15.50, India 1.18— 
1.1625, Pakistan 0.99—0.94, Ceylon 0.96—0.95, 
Burma 0.70-—0.69, Malaya 1.833—1.823, Canada 
6.025-—5.995, Philippines 1.895—1.865, Macao 
1.035—1.025, Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0155— 
0.0154, Indonesia 0.16—0.155, and Thailand 
0.263—0.26. The market was exceedingly quiet. 
Money changers had little business due to few 
travellers, and business from American sailors 
was concentrated in only one firm at their 
landing wharf at Wanchai, which quoted fair 
rates and monopolised the business. 


It must be admitted that many 
Chinese money changers have in the 
past taken advantage of the ignorance 
of US servicemen when coming ashore 
here, and as a result of the persistent 
rate-cutting of these money changers 
the US servicemen and also servicemen 

of other countries have tried to obtain 

a fair rate from an approved exchange 
dealer. The ‘unscrupulous money 
changers here have to blame themselves 
for the loss of business; they often 
resorted also to short-changing and 
other malpractices. There is, apart 
from the money changers, a number of 
people in the hotel, entertainment and 
restaurant business here who always 
try to make ‘suckers’ qut of foreign 
‘servicemen. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments 


The first cold wave of the delayed 
Winter improved the sales of woollen 
yarn, piece goods, blankets and other 
winter goods on the local commodity 
market last week. Trading in major 
export items retained the buoyant 
mood of the previous week. ‘Korea 
provided strong demand for various 
popular items; Europe bought China 
produce and HK manufactures; China 
made selective purchases in pharmaceu- 
ticals and industrial chemicals; Japan 
booked large quantities of scrap iron, 
seeds and beans; Taiwan ordered paper 
and pharmaceuticals; Thailand sent 
more rice to HK; Indonesia made 
limited purchase due to the lack of 
foreign exchange; while shipments to 
the Philippines and Burma _ remained 
slow. China produce and metals en- 
joyed gains and steady export demand; 


paper attracted orders from Korea, 
Taiwan, Indonesia and Thailand; phar- 
maceuticals remained firm on_ the 
strength of good local demand; indus- 
trial chemicals slowed down due to 
the limited export demand; cotton yarn 
and piece goods retained active busi- 


ness and steady quotations; and HK 
products developed more overseas 
demand. 


China Trade: China continued to 
supply HK with livestocks, fowls, fresh 
water fish, eggs, vegetables and fruits. 
Besides firewood and _ charcoal, China 
also negotiated to export coal to HK 
for local consumption and _ re-export. 
On the other hand the flow of major 
export items such as essential oils, 
gallnuts, menthol crystal, hemp _ seed 
and castor seed to HK slowed down. 
China also raised the export floor price 
of woodoil. In the face of strong ex- 
port demand, prices of these items im- 
proved. In return, China purchased 
through HK about HK$100,000 worth 
of Japanese rayon yarn and bought 
some pharmaceuticals, metals and in- 
dustrial chemicals in the local market. 
A local British firm negotiated with 
China for the shipments of 6,000 tons 
of Chinese rice per month to HK in 
exchange for exports from HK amount- 
ing to the equivalent value. (Recently 
China contracted with Burma to ex- 
change Chinese textiles for 150,000 
tons of rice from Burma). Last week, 


the 12 Chinese banks in HK which have 


connections in China suspended ad- 
vance payments against Letters of 
Guarantee opened by importers in China. 
These banks used to advance to HK 
exporters 60% to 80% of the amount 
covered by L/Gs as soon as shipments 
were made. Despite the recent limited 
increase in purchases from HK, China 
is still using HK more as a station at 
which to get rid of her staples than 


as a centre from which to procure her 


major requirements. Recently in ad- 
dition to the purchase of rubber, China 
contracted to buy from _ Indonesia 
£1.75 million worth of copra, £0.18 
million coconut oil, £0.31 million white 
sugar, £0.13 million native sugar. 
£0.31 million coffee and £0.1 million 


black pepper. 


Taiwan Trade: Since Taiwan’s grant- 
ing of the 6th period foreign exchange 
allocations, more orders reached HK 
and shipments to Taipei last week 
totalled about $3 million. During the 
past few months Taiwan shipped more 
than 3,000 tons of coal dust to HK 
while shipment of sugar slowed down. 
Taiwan’s FOA imports for the 1955 
financial year will amount to US$41.9 
million. Items of imports included 
wheat, cotton, dairy products, soya 
bean, pharmaceuticals, insecticide, 
gunny bags, vehicles, lubricants, rubber 
products, educational instruments, 
petroleum products, timber, tin plate, 
steel, chemicals and_ industrial equip- 
ment. 


Japan Trade: With the approach of 
the Xmas and New Year holidays, 
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large shipments of Japanese toys reach- 
ed HK for local consumption and re- 
export. HK exporters received more 
than. $250,000 worth of orders from 
Southeast Asia for Japanese toys. By 
the end of the year, 90% of the toys 
on sale in HK and Kowloon will be 
those made in Japan. In addition to 
toys, metals, and paper, Japan shipped 
about 800 cotton blankets to HK. These 
were sold out immediately on arrival. 
Another 5,000 sheets were ordered. 
From HK, Japan bought over 1,000 
tons of scrap iron and _= substantial 
quantities of seeds and beans. Japan’s 
keen interest in scrap iron was due 
to the recovery of the ship-building 
business. Japan’s recently-signed trade 
agreement with Russia stipulated that 
Japan will import 480,000 kilotons of 
Russian crude oil at $20 to $22 per 
kiloton and that payment will be made 
by export ships, diesel engines, wire 
rope and other commodities to Russia. 


Exports to Korea: Exports to Korea 
showed considerable improvement over 
the previous week. Recent shipments 
to Seoul consisted mainly of cotton 
textiles, paper, metals and _ industrial 
chemicals. Customs in Korea are still 
prohibiting the import of Japanese and 
Communist goods from HK. There 
were 200 cases of metals and 30 cases 
of rayon recently returned by Korean 
authorities to HK due to the question- 
able origin of these goods. 
tlement of differences between the US 
and Korea over the control of $700 
million FOA fund enables Japan to 
get some of the orders from Seoul 
but does not change Korea’s policy on 
the restriction of import of Japanese 
goods from HK. HK will be able to 
get some _ contracts for the supply 
of HK yarns and granulated sugar, 
industrial chemicals and metals of 
origins other than Japanese. The alloca- 
tions of the $15 million foreign ex- 
change will soon be granted to im- 
porters in Seoul who submit lowest 
prices for various imports. Recently 
the allocations of the $5 million were 
sold to importers who had _ offered 
highest rates of exchange, but as this 
measure accelerated the depreciation 
of the Hwan, it was discontinued and 
‘he balance of $15 million will be al- 
located according to the new method in 
one period instead of three periods of 
$5 million each. Last week Seoul in- 
vited bids for the supply of following 
fertilizers: ammonium sulphate, cal- 
cium cyanamide, urea, ammonium 
nitrate, calcium ammonium nitrate, 
ammonium sulphate nitrate, potassium 
sulphate, superphosphate, triple super- 
phosphate, fused phosphate and Thomas 
phosphate. UK sold to Korea, through 
HK, 600,000 pounds of woollen yarn 
at about £1 per pound. Letters of 
Credit were: opened in Seoul and 
Washington and transhipments will be 
made in HK. Two-thirds of the 


amount were appropriated from the 
FOA fund. 


Exports to Indonesia: Djakarta au- 
thorities have set aside extra-quota for- 
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eigh exchange for urgent require- 
ments. Foreign exchange from this 
lot will be allocated to importers offer- 
ing the lowest import. prices. The 
issuance of import licences in Djakarta 
was delayed last week due to the 
changes in personnel in the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs following the ap- 
pointment of a new Minister. Since 
the beginning of the government con- 
trol on the sales of cotton piecegoods 
in Indonesia, importers in Djakarta have 
almost stopped to import any more 


piecegoods. Recently, Djakarta  an- 
nounced a_ set of new regulations 
governing imports on long-term credit. 


imports 
into 3 categories of which one of the 
categories provided for imports under 
a one-year credit term underwritten by 
the Bank of Indonesia will be applied 
to imports from HK. Despite these 
measures, trade with Indonesia remain- 
ed slow and limited to small quantities 
of enamel basins, coffee _ boilers, tea- 
pots, kerosene lamps and electric flash- 
lights. | 


Trade with Thailand: Thailand con- 
tinued to ship more rice to HK. With 
the improved foreign exchange situa- 
tion, Thailand increased its purchases 
of paper, and gunny bags from HK. 
However, by the end of last week, Thai 
authorities were considering the tigh- 
tening of import control on paper fol- 
lowing the recent restrictions imposed 
on enamelware; dry batteries and elec- 
tric flashlight. 


The Philippines & Burma: Although 
certificate of origin requirement was 
not enforced for shipment to the 
Philippines, the procedure for obtaining 
consular invoices was more strict on 
re-exports. Recent shipments to Manila 
consisted mainly of cotton yarn and 
piecegoods of HK origin. The drop in 
shipments to Manila was due to the 
restriction on import and the cautious 
attitude taken by Chinese importers in 
the Philippines following the _ restric- 
tions on the business ‘scope of such 
traders. Due to Burma’s restriction on 
import of Communist goods, no more 
Chinese food products could be shipped 
to Rangoon. HK’s export of 
knitted goods to Burma was_ also 
affected by the large shipments of 
Indian products to Rangoon at very 
competitive prices. Recent shipments 
to Rangoon consisted of canned food, 
fruits, enamelware, felt hats, towel 
and electric flashlight. 


Last Week’s Commodity Markets 


China Produce: Trading slowed 
down by the end of the week not be- 
cause of the lack of demand but to 
the shortage of supplies of popular 
items such as cassia oil, peppermint oil, 
citronella oil, gallnuts, hemp = seed, 
castor seed, menthol crystal and 
sesamum' seed. Prices of all these 
items reached new heights. China in- 
creased the export floor price of wood- 
oil in bulk by $3.50 to $121 per picul 
cif HK. Local quotation climbed to 


dwindled, 


$124 per picul in bulk. Price of 
sesamum in the London market went up 
from £85 to £90 per ton for Nov.- 
Dec. forward. As supply from China 
Indochinese and African 
sesamum were offered to Europe and 
Japan. Large quantities of citroncila 
oil, cassia lignea, sesamum were taken 
up by Europe but demand from France 
and Italy for raw silk slackened. Swit- 
zerland bought raw silk direct from 
China. Japan was keen in soya beans, 
white beans, red beans, string beans, 
fluorspar, gallnuts, seeds and essential 
oils; Korea in dried chilli; India in 
green peas; and Southeast Asia in pep- 
permint oil, gallnuts, garlic, dried chilli, 
and string beans. Groundnut oil de- 
clined due to the cut in export duty 
in India from 250 rupees to 100 rupees 
per ton. Prices of feathers on world 
markets declined due to increased sup- 
ply from Southeast Asia and decreased 
demand from the US. Goose feather 
dropped from US$0.95 to 80c and duck 
feather from 85c to 70c per pound cif 
New York. 


Metals: Korea provided strong de- 
mand for steel wire rope; China pur- 
chased substantial quantities of 
galvanized iron sheets; local demand 
stimulated gains for blackplate, black- 
plate waste waste, tinplate waste waste, 
brass rods and mild steel round bars; 
while Japan ordered large quantities 
of scrap iron. Black plate was so 
popular with local factories and 
Singapore buyers that many forwards 
were taken up after spot cargo was 
exhausted. Chinese galvanized iron 
wire and iron wire nail registered gains 
on good local demand and orders from 
Indonesia. Other popular items were 
lead rolled sheet, copper’ sheet, mild 
steel plate, zinc boiler plate, piano 
wire, ungalvanized and galvanized iron 
pipes. 


Paper: Low supply and strong de- 
mand stimulated prices of newsprint 
in reels, cellophane, grease proof, duplex 
board and M.G. ribbed kraft. News- 
print in reams improved on export en- 
quiries and flint gained on increased 
demand. Prices of other popular 
items were steady. Korea was_in- 
terested in newsprint?in reels, woodfree 
printing, flint, grease proof and duplex 
board; Indonesia in newsprint in reels, 
flint, cellophane and manifold; Taiwan 
in art printing, cellophane and M.G. 
white sulphite; Thailand in grease 
proof; and local consumers in woodfree 
printing, art printing, cellophane, duplex 
board, strawboard, M.G. white sulphite, 
M.G. caps and bond. 


Pharmaceuticals: Korea procured 
penicillin procaine oil, neosalvarsan 
ampoule, quinine hydrochloride and 


saccharum lactose; China enquired for 
vitamine powders, barbitone, bromides 
and ordered penicillin procaine oil, 
dihydro-streptomycin, sulphanilamide 
powders and phenacetin powder; Taiwan 
purchased amidopyrin, pituary ampoule 
and chloroform; and Southeast Asia 
bought sulphanilamide powders and sac- 
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charine crystal. Dihydro-streptomycin 
improved so much that’ speculators 
shipped stocks back from Macao and 
Singapore to meet the demand from 
China. Prices of other popular items 
remained steady on the strength of 
local demand. | 


Industrial Chemicals: Korea provided 
good demand for lothopone, formalin, 
Shellac, stearic acid and caustic soda; 
China was interested in ground cryo- 
lite, petrolatum, sodium bichromate, 
gum arabic and granulated borax; and 
Indonesia was keen in caustic soda. 
Trading, however, was moderate as 
these orders were limited in quantities. 
Prices in general were firm. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Exports 
of HK products to South, East and 
West Africa, which dropped off slightly 
during late October, improved again. 
Importers in the UK ordered HK shirts, 
khaki trousers, rubber footwear, 
hosiery, underwear, sheetings, 
jeans and sugared ginger. French 
West Africa absorbed considerable 
quantities of HK shirts, enamelware, 
electric flashlight, printed cloth and 
other consumer goods. To promote the 


sale of HK products in the US, the 


Northwest Airlines agreed to ship to 
the US, free of charge, all samples of 
HK manufactures which will parti- 
cipate in US exhibitions. The enamel- 
ware industry in HK is expanding and 
a new factory will be opened in 
January 1955. A new rubber factory 
will also be opened in the near future 
while another rubber factory now in 
operation is expanding its plant to meet 
the increasing demand for rubber foot- 
wear. : 


Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: De- 
mand from Indochina, Thailand, 
Philippines and local weavers was 
keen throughout the week. Trading in 
yarns, however, slowed down by the 
end of the week. Local orders kept 
prices firm. Orders from UK, Korea, 
Africa, and Indochina for piecegoods 
stimulated gains. Japanese piecegoods 
were more popular with Indochinese 
buyers. 


Cement and Coal: More than 1,000 
tons of Japanese cement arrived during 
the period. Prices remained firm on 
the strength of good local demand. The 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
announced that HK Government will 
return the coal trade to private traders 
as from January 1, 1955. The import 
and export of coal, however, will re- 
main under licence and the trade will 
be subject to certain restrictions con- - 
nected with holding of reserve stocks. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: Increased ar- 
rivals of commercial rice depressed 
prices of rice. As the date for local 
rice importers to take over the rice 
trade from the government drew near, 
traders adopted a wait-and-see at- 
titude. Trading in flour remained slow. 
Local sales were active but export de- 
mand was sluggish. American soft flour 
featured better business while Canadian 
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goods remained steady. Japanese and 
Australian flours were barely steady 
due to heavy stocks on hand. Prices 
of sugar eased as new supplies were 
expected while demand from Korea and 
Indochina slowed down. 


Hongkong’s Trade with Africa 


Exports from Hongkong to Africa 
showed substantial improvement re- 
cently. In the North African line, 
large quantities of Chinese green tea 
and spices together with considerable 
tonnage of HK manufactures’ were 
shipped to Casablanca. Of the pro- 
ducts from HK, enamelware and elec- 
tric flashlight occupied a large portion. 
Other HK manufactures’ shipped out 
included rubber footwear, plastic goods, 
watch bands, cotton underwear and 
silk products. East Africa maintained 
the usual volume of imports from HK 
but most of the goods required were 
of the less expensive categories due to 
the lower purchasing power in that 
district. Trade with British and the 
Union of South Africa, West . Africa 
was also on the increase. Orders for 
enamelware and cotton piecegoods were 


Principal Imports From 


Commodity 


- Meats & Meat Preparations ............. 


Fish Salted Dried Etc. 
Fish Products, Crustacea Canned Etc. .. 
Crustacea Molluses Not Canned 


apes 

Other Fresh Fruits (Plums & Pears) .. 
Fruit Peels, Glaced Etc. 
Jams, Marmalades Fruit Jellies Etc. 
Other Sugars Syrups Etc. 
Chocolate Confectionery 
Hay Fodder 


Sauces | 


eeeeeeeeeee ee 


Port Wine 


Tobacco Leaf 
Hides & Skins n.e.s. 
Amimal Products Crude used in Medicine 


substantial. 


In return, 


more products from South Africa. 


promote exports of African  pro- 
ducts to HK, South Africa’s Senior 
Trade Commissioner to. East Asia 


came to HK and offered to sell more 
diamond, wattle extract, vegetable oil 


and various other commodities. 


HK bought 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :-— 

United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 


at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 


face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 


or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 


322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 82429 


Tokyo Office 
407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


Plants, Chinese Medicine 
Groundnuts Shelled 
Soya Beans 
Organic Compounds n.e.s. 
Inorganic Compounds 
Aleohols (Methylated Spirits) 
Wattle Extract 
Medicinal 


& Pharmaceutical Preps. 
Washing Scaps & Cleansing Preps. 
Paper Bags, Cardboard Boxes Etc. ...... 
Diamonds Cut & Polish 
Metal Mfres New 
Road Construction) 
Drilling Etc. Machy) 
Machinery Appliances Etc. 
Office Supplies n.e.s. 
Elect. Appliances 


& 


eeeeeee 


Motor Vehicles 
Cinema Films 


Diamonds, wattle extract and ground- 
nut oil consisted approximately 81% 
and 85% of total imports from South 
Africa. 


Japan’s Trade with China 


Japan’s trade with China. is gradual- 
ly improving. Both countries want 
more trade. The mutual 
was well envisaged in a joint state- 
ment recently issued by a Japanese 
parliamentary delegation which return- 
ed to Japan after an inspection tour 
of China. The delegation, comprising 
25 leading diet members of various 
parties, in the joint communique, said 
that Chou En-lai had expressed his 
country’s ardent desire to reopen trade 
and diplomatic relations with Japan 
by revealing concrete programs for the 
purposes. Meanwhile, Japanese 
ports to and imports from China dur- 
ing the first half of the current fiscal 
year (April to September reached $6 
million and $9 million respectively. 
Although not especially significant in 
absolute amounts, they are certainly 


enthusiasm 


ex- 


such raw materials 
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South Africa 
January/July 1953 January/July 1964 
Quantity Quantity 
33,324 lbs 71,561 14,790 Ibs 30,915 
— — 506 cwts | 35,280 
25 cwts 8,400 | 
— — 2,655 Ibs 2,990 
55 31,500 258,750 
89 ,, 7,100 5,353 
357 ,, 50,000 594 cwts 56,019 
27,400 lbs 24,450 — 12,772 
28,800 ,, 19,032 
— omnes 4,670 lbs 4,072 
18,000 ,, 24,336 24,328 18,500 
2,040 gls 16,260 1,450 gis 12,430 
128,245 lbs 102,190 45,435 lbs 29,188 
— 91,395 ,, 36,319 
— 40 ,, 368 
— oni 198 cwt 3,523 
— 37,632 ,; 680,175 
— 100 1,680 
2,784 ,, 3,632 5,560 Ibs 6,784 
1,950 2,000 2,310 
1,988 ,, 2,897 14,987 18,713 
300 gis 5,878 1,500 gis 20,308 
880 
900 24,764 
168 
2,200 lbs 10,000 2,500 Ibs 2,000 
1,003 cwts 195,544 180 cwts 30,833 
390 77,114 39,890 
7,000 Ibs 67,090 — 120,250 
148 cwts 22,840 224 29 38,028 
4,363 ,, 170,730 
92,552 
10,312 ecwts 1,198,687 21,646 2,576,749 
224,012 lbs 26,501 — — 
220,480 ,, 65,200 | 
324,510 Ibs 95,204 
435,820 ,, 283,281 
— an 2,700 gals 11,250 
14,789 ewts 889,307 95,4382 ecwts 6,099,519 
25,135 26,452 
— pe 4,480 lbs 7,890 
— —_ 946 cwts 253,324 
8,850 
pew 26,946 Ibs 26,946 
5,584,678 7,250,162 
4,448 
39,947 
832 — 
828 


big jumps (particularly in the export 
side) over the whole-year totals for 
1952 and 1953 ($0.59 million and $4.53 
million, respectively in exports and 
$14.91 million and $29.7 million in 
imports). 


The increment of Japanese trade 
with China is not boundless and the 
total volume will remain far below the 
prewar. mark. Two major — deterrents 
working against a further increase of 
Sino-Japanese trade are: 1) Peking’s 
effort to reduce the imports of con- 
sumer goods to the minimum under 
the self-sufficiency economic policy; 


and 2) the still-weak competitive power _ 


of Japan in export of producer goods 
stands in the way of Japan’s acquisi- 
tion of a huge market in China. There 
is another obstacle in the way of trade 
between Japan and China—the fact 
that the export prices of raw materials 
from China are not necessarily low 
and that the exportable quantity of 
is considered far 
lower than what Japan is desiring. 
According to a recent survey by the 
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1964 
Value 
$ 
30,915 
35,280 


2,990 


58,750 
5,353 
56,019 
4,072 
[8,500 
[2,430 
29,188 
36,319 
368 
3,523 
30,175 
1,680 
6,784 
2,310. 


price situation is due to the 


| €xportability of iron ore 


trade. 


§3d above the world price. 


| November 25, 1954 


Osaka Branch of the Bank of Japan, 
- the prices of soya bean, iron ore, cak- 


ing coal, rice, and salt imported from 


China into. Japan. are 10% to 15% . 
_ higher than those from other countries. 


It is not precisely known whether this 
-higher 
production cost in China and the ex- 
cessively higher’ exchange considera- 


- tions or Peking’s business tactics. Any- 


way, it is quite plain that this ap- 
parently unreasonable trend has damp- 
ed Japan’s desire for import from 
China. Moreover China’s export poten- 


tial of major commodities wanted b 
Japan is considered extremely 


small, 
except in the case of soya bean. The 


export capacity in caking coal, for 


example, stands at around 1.5 million 


metric tons, less than one-half of the 


quantity Japan requires. China can 


- export only 1 million tons of salt, about 


half of the Japanese need while the 


aggregates 
about 3 million tons or about 60% of 


- what Japan expects to get from China. 
Even at those small maximum 


-Capa- 
cities, China’s exports to page? 
realized, will contribute largely to- 
wards the promotion of Sino-Japanese 
_Under any developments, it is 
very likely that the limited export 
capacity of China will serve to elevate 
the export prices from China. 


Ceylon’s’ Trade with China 
According to the terms of the China- 


Ceylon Rubber. Contract for the year 
1955, China will pay Ceylon 27d per 


pound for RSS grades 1, 2 and 3; and 
24d for RSS grades 4 and 5. These 
prices are ld or 53 c. lower than 1954 
prices. This reduction will be borne 
by the Reserve Fund which is operated 
by the Rubber G@emmissioner for -the 
purpose of the stabilisation of rubber 
prices. On the trade agreement signed 
between Ceylon and China, Prime 
Minister Kotelawala recently reported: 


“Discussions with the Chinese Govern- | 
~ ment lasted over three weeks and after 


a great deal of hard bargaining with 
the Chinese, agreement was reached at 


- 2%d per lb. as the price of rubber and 


£39 per metric ton as the price of 
rice. The main difficulty in the way 


of reaching agreement was the Chinese 


insistence that the ratio of the prices 
of rubber and rice should remain at 
the figure of the previous two years. 


_ This was, of course, not acceptable to 


Ceylon because, apart from the fact 
that there is no intrinsic relation be- 
tween the prices of the two commo- 
dities, the price of rice had fallen con- 
siderably during the two years and 


the price of rubber had risen slightly. 
- Eventually the Ceylon point of view 


‘was accepted by the Chinese and the 
ratio of prices for 1955 works out to 
6.35. to 1, as against 5.44 to 1 in the 
current year. Although the price of 
rubber has been fixed at a penny less 
than the current year’s price, it is still 
Ceylon 
obtained a reduction of £8 per ton 
in the price of rice, 


. Owe 


“Ceylon is bound by the agreement 
to purchase the same quantity of rice, 
viz. 270,000 tons, but the Chinese have 
agreed that Ceylon may actually take 
less than this quantity provided other 
commodities of equivalent value are 
taken. 
about 100,000 tons of rice in 1955, if 
the full quantity is taken from China. 
Negotiations have already been initiated 
in. several quarters to dispose of this 
surplus without loss to Government. 
Based on the prices fixed for 1955, the 
Chinese will at the end of that year 
Ceylon a sum of £1.8 million, 
representing the imbalance between 
the cost of the rubber and the price 


_ of rice. China has agreed to liquidate 


this imbalance either by other com- 


modities at world market prices, or in. 


sterling. Apart from goods required by 
Ceylon, the possibility of developing 
an entrepot trade in other Chinese 
‘commodities for sale to other coun- 
tries is being actively examined. This 
will also~help in settling the imbalance 
in .the rubber-rice trade. The prices 
negotiated for 1955 secure a profit for 
Ceylon of Rs 34 million on rubber, and 
ensure a supply of rice at a price lower 
than is obtainable from any other 
source. This year’s negotiations with 
China have given Ceylon very advan- 
tageous terms, perhaps more so than 
any of the contracts negotiated with 
China in the previous years.” 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was very active during 
the first two days of last week with 
Utilities and Land shares registering 
gains. Light scale profit-taking caused 
slight declines on ‘Wednesday and the 
undertone at the weekend was uncer- 
tain. Banks and Unions, however, 
remained firm. 


Last Week’s Market Developments— 
Monday: The market was again 
active when trading resumed _ on 
Monday and support for Utilities led to 


fractional gains in Trams, Lights, 
Telephones, Electrics and Yaumati 
Ferries. Land~shares and Stores were 


also in demand and registered further 
gains. Elsewhere prices were about 
unchanged with the heavy stocks 
remaining idle. The undertone con- 


tinued firm and the turnover amounted 


to $1,770,000. Tuesday: Buyers were 
in a more selective mood showing a 
preference for Land shares which again 
improved under persistent support. 
Prices elsewhere were well maintained 
with the exception of China Lights 
which were fractionally lower. 
general undertone of the market re- 
mained very steady. Turnover for the 
dav amounted to $1,440,000. The 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd: an- 
nounced a Final Dividend of 70 cents 
per share, free of tax, for the year end- 
ed 30.9.54, pro rata 1949 issue. Wed- 
nesday: after a quiet start, light scale 


profit-taking caused a slight | recession 


Ceylon will have a surplus of © 


The 


in prices which closed below the best 
levels. However, H.K. Banks (local 
register) and Unions held -firm and 
were fractionally better. In the rub- 
ber section prices were easier ‘as a 
result of lower advices from Singapore 
and New York in this commodity. At 
the close the market was barely steady. 
Turnover for the half-day session was. 
$1,150,000. Thursday: The market 
followed much the». same pattern as 
Wednesday although the tempo of 
trading slowed down after the recent 
activity. with buyers tending to lower 
their offers. As a result, a few coun- 
ters yielded some ground, notably Dairy 
Farms; Humphreys and _ Telephones, 
H.K. Banks and Unions again held firm 


on paucity of scrip. Elsewhere prices 


were about unchanged although the 
undertone appeared. to be a shade 
easier at the close. The turnover was 
smaller, amounted to $1,120,000. Fri. 
day: Without any decisive trend, there 
were only minor fluctuations on the 
market, although Hotels dropped 50 
cents in a somewhat erratic display. 
Electrics were in good demand and 
.tacked on gains 
higher advices from London, HELK. 
Banks again improved with business 
transacted at $1,880. In the rubber 
section Amalgamated and Rubbers 
Trust shares were active and advanced 
in sympathy with the improved price 
of the raw material. The undertone at. 
the close of the day appeared to be 
uncertain. The turnover for the day 
amounted to $1,365,000. 


Last Week’s Closing Prices 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


814% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 b. 
314% Loan (1948), 93 b. 


Banks- 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1875 b; 1870/80 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £108% s. 
Chartered Bank, 50/- nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 200 b. 


Insurances 


‘Union Ins. Ex Div., 915 b; 925 s. 
Lombard Ins., 48 b; 49 s; 48 sa. 
China Underwriters, 8% b 


— Shipping 
Douglases, 196 b. | 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 16 nom. . 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 34 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20.40 nom. 
Asia Nav. Ex. Div., 74¢ nom. . 
Wheelocks Ex. Div., 7.05 b; 7.10 s; 7/7.10 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves; 70% b. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1% b. 

H.K. Docks, 26.10 s; 26 sa. 

China Providents, 14.80 b; 15 s; 14.90 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.40 nom. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K.. Mines, 4%4¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotds & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 13.10 b; 13.20 8s; 13.60/ 
H.K. Lands, 63 b: 64 s; 6314/64/63% sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1% s. 
* Humphreys, 22% b; 22% sa. — 
H.K. Realties, 2.125 b; 2.15 s. 
Chinese Estates, 240 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 19.10 b; 19.20 s; 19.10/.20 


sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 65 nom. . 
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Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 32 nom. 
Star Ferries, 137 b; 140 s. 
Yaumati Ferries, 155 b; 157 s; 157 sa. 


China Lights (F. Paid), 16% b; 16.70 8; 
16.60 sa. | 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 13.20 b; 18.40 8; 

13.40 sa. 


H.K. Electrics, 36% b; 3614 5s; 35144/36% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 11.30 b. 

Sandakan Lights, 9%, nom. 
Telephones, 291%4 b; 29.70 s; 29% 
Shanghai Gas, 1 nom. , 


| Industrials 
Cements, 34% b;: 35% s. 

H.K. Ropes, 17 b; 17% 8; 17.20 sa. 
Metal Industries, b. | 
Amoy Canning, 30% nom. 


sa. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 27 b; 27.10 s; 26.90/27.10 sa. 
_ Watsons (Old), 18 b; 18.40 s; 18.10 sa. 
Watsons (New), 17 nom. 
L. Crawfords, 27% s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 30% b. 
$inceres, 2.60 nom. 
~' China Emporium, 9.40 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 145 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 51 b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 15.70 b. 
Internatiohal Films, 35c nom. 

“H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 4.55 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 3 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 14 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (H.K.), 65¢ nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5.95 nom, 

Allied Investors, 4.20 b; 4.30 s. 


3 Cottons 
Ewos, 1.70 nom. 
Textile Corp., 7 b; 7.10 s; 7.05 sa. 
Nanyang Mill, Ex. Div., 9.90 b. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber Ex. Div., 1.075 b; 1.10 8; _ 


1.10/.075/.10/.075 sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 63c b. 
Anglo-Java, 5c nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 2% b. 
Java Consolidated, 30c nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 20c nom. 
Langkat, 82c b. 
Rubber Trust, 1.775 b; 1.85 s; 1.775/.80 sa. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 7é6c b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.30 b; 
Sungala, 2% b. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1% b. 


2.30 sa. 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The first financial year of Amal- 
gamated Rubber Estates Limited was 
not an easy one with the price of rub- 
ber falling steadily for the greater 
part. of the year. There was a re- 
covery in price from April 
which had persisted ever-since so that 
today the Singapore fob price for No. 
1 Sheet is 784 Malayan cents per pound. 
The output at 6,352,459 lbs. was slight- 
ly under the estimate for the year of 
6,480,300 lbs. For the current year an 
output of 6,542,000 was anticipated. 

During the year, under review the 
Company spent HK$877,963 on new 
plantings and_ replantings. Monies 


received back from Government in’ 


respect of re-planting cesses for 1951 
and 1952 amounted to HK$667,195. 
During 1954/55 the Company expects 
to spend about HK$1,100,000 on new 
plantings and re-plantings, which is 
equivalent to nine Mal. cents per lb. 
on the anticipated production. 


onwards, 


The Company was. incorporated on 
August 12, 1958, and therefore it had 
been necessary to credit to Capital Re- 
serve a sum of HK$103,396 represent- 
ing profit prior to incorporation. Out 
of the balance of profit remaining of 
HK$795,166, a dividend of seven H.K. 
cents per share was proposed, amount- 
ing to HK$699,927. The Company was 
formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
the business, assets and undertakings of 


the following Companies:—The Bute 


Plantations (1913) Ltd.; the Consoli- 
dated Rubber Estates (1914) Ltd.; the 
Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd.; the 
Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates (1921) 
Ltd.; the Shanghai Pahang Rubber Es- 
tate, Ltd.: the Sungei Duri Rubber 
Estate; Ltd.; the Tanah Merah Estates 


NOTICE 


- THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Sharehclders 


| Notice is hereby given that an 
| Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Members of the Company will — 
be held at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 4th floor, P. & O. 
Building, on Thursday, the 23rd 
day of December 1954 at 11 a.m. 
for the purpose of considering 
and if thought fit passing the 
following Resolution as an Or- 
d.nary Resolution :— 


That it is desirable that 
the agency agreement en- 
tered into with Messrs. Gibb, 
Livingston & Company, 
Limited dated 13th Novem- 
ber, 1947 be terminated and 
the Board of Directors of 
The Hongkong Electric 
Company, Limited be and are 
hereby authorised to offer 
the sum of $3,000,000.00 as 
compensation to the said 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & | 
Company, Limited con- 

- gideration of the total aban- 
donment of all the contrac- 
tual rights under the agree- 
ment dated 13th November, 
1947, and that if the offer be 
accepted, the Board of 
Directors of The Hongkong 
Electric Company, Limited 
_be authorised to enter into a 
Deed of Cessation with 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & © 
Company, Limited giving 
effect to the said arrange- 
ments for the termination of 
the Agency. 


By Order of the Board of. 
Directors, 
W. STOKER 
General Manager. 


Hong Kong, 
Tuesday, 23rd November, 1954. | 
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(1916) Ltd.; the Shanghai Kedah Plan- 
tations, Acquisition duly took place 
in November, 1953. The amalgamation 
had been a success and of benefit to all 


the Companies that participated. 


The~Company plans’ to new plant 
and re-plant 
about 1,000 acres per annum. Without 


steadily at the rate of 
the 


amalgamation, this programme 
would not have been. possible. In 
1954/55 the Company estimates. to 


spend a minimum of HK$300;000 on 
labourers’ lines, water supply and 
lighting of lines. 


There has been a steady improve- 


ment in the security position during 


the year under review, but terrorists 
have been more active in certain parts 
of the -country recently. Every effort 
is still required to rid the country once 


and for all of the terrorists who have 


done their utmost to turn Malaya into 
a country of anarchy. They have been 
prevented from doing so by the efforts 
of the security forces, both military 
and police. 


At the annual meeting held in HK : 


last week following resolutions were 
reached: (1) A dividend of seven cents 
per share for the yéar ended June 
30, 1954, free of tax, will be paid. (2) 
Mr. F. Weatherly was appointed as a 
Director of the Company and Directors 
H. R. M. Cleland and J. R. Jones were 
re-elected. (3) The Directors’ fees for 
the year ended June 30, 1954 and for 
ensuing financial years were fixed at 
the rate of $4,000 per annum for each 


Director until otherwise resolved by the 


Members of the Company. | 


According to A. ®. Burkill & Sons 
(Hongkong) Ltd., the General Mana- 
gers of Amalgamated Rubber Estates 
Ltd., the output from the Estates for 
the month of October 1954 amounted 
to 545,679 lbs. Very heavy rain during 
the month interfered with tapping 
on all Estates. The total output for 


four months, July/October 1954, is 
2,281,155 lbs. 


, 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
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The Far Eastern Economic 
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is: 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


OT E Aw A |B 134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 


- 


FLECTRICAL ENERGY 


The Metropolitan - Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «+ G4S 

TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 

TRANSFORMERS «= ELECTRIC TRACTION «= MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR + METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 

GEAR * RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL {TD 


\/ 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 

Member of the AEI group of companies. 

Enquiries to: 

, HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 

\- SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
\ | Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
}- _... BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Co., Léd., Chartered Bank Buildings 


. 
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Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TOURIST SERVICE-*1366% 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOTIR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


| Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
| limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


AN D PALEM BANG : TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 

Regular Monthly Sailings tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 

) = Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 

| | | Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 

SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA : _ crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 

MACASSAR) 
Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels service from Hong 
“TJIWANGI"/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. ong to Rome, Paris, other maior European cities. 


You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALD save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


Special Holiday Vares All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 


and strongroom compartments available For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
ie Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Agents for: Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast. Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


WORLD'S MOST 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THR WORLD PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES : 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World i. Ine. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 


LT p | Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
gso | || HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
60 HONG KONG 


BUILDING 


HONG KONG Importers and _ Exporters, 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 


Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. _ 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and | 
Pharmaceuticals. | GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 isis 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Prince Line Limited 


‘BRAN CHES: Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
HONG KONG MANILA Furness, Withy & Cos Ltd. 
TOKYO : NEW YORK 3 The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA 3 VANCOUVER Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
ueensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA | _ COLOMBO Traders Co., Ltd. 
KOBE | 7 CANTON*® | Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA tle FOOCHOW The ‘Lead Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SU BSIDIARIES :— | Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Ine. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 


Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


NE | Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, ; 
Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC. 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
MS. “PETER .... Jan. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. “LEXA MAERSK”  .... .... .... Dec. 
M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” ... Dee. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
MS “KIRSTEN Dec. 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” ... .... .... Dec. 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... Nov. 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... Dec. 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


MAERSK LINE| 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: _............ ..... HK$96,386,000.- 


Subscribed Capital: . HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: . . ....---- HK$24,096,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ..... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA 3 MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

- LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road 
Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 


Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
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